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TOPICS OF THE DAY: 





Roosevelt and Fairbanks . 

Cartoons: Equilibrium of the Ticket 

Sine of ‘‘ High Finance ’’ 

Government Inspectors in aa 

The ‘* Slocum ’’ aed and American 
Character . ae, Se 

Humag Side of Raisuli j 

Portraits: Cabinet Changes 

The South Covered with Cotton . 

The Vladivostok Raiders .. . 

Topics in Brief oes 





LETTERS AND ART: 


Characteristics of Theatrical Art in 
eS er eee 
Aspects of French Art To-day 
The Centenary of George Sand 
A Genius Unique in English Prose . 
The Revival of Hebrew Literature . 


SCIENCE AND INVENTION: 





Hypnotism as a Curative Method 

A Singular Profession 

The Fuel of the Future . 

Ashes as an Asset ; 

An Elevated Fire-Engine 

Danger in Warts and Moles 

Where Does Radium Come From? . 
Animal and Racial Odors. . . 
The Speed of a Landslide . 

Science Brevities . . 








THE RELIGIOUS WORLD: 


The. ont Form of the Lord's 
aaa A 
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Homiletical Possibilities of the Stage 

The Religion of the Future 

Poets as Spiritual Teachers . 

The Roman Catholic Church and the 
Bible . ‘ é 

Was Shakespeare a Protestant ? 


FOREIGN TOPICS : 





All Staked on Port Arthur 

Cartoons: Grin and Bear . eee 

Portraits : Japan’s Army Commanders 
and their New Chief . ‘ 

Campaign Against Universal Suffrage 
| ae eee te a ae 

Canada’s Military Sensation . 

Behind the Scenes in St. Petersburg 

Cartoons: The Campaign Against Clef 
Laan meen aue aes oe ae 


NOTABLE BOOKS OF THE DAY: . 25-26 





Reviews of: ‘*The Singular Miss 
Smith ’’ (Kingsley) ; ‘‘ Four Roads 
to Paradise ’’ (Goodwin); ‘‘ Napo- 
leon ’’ (Dodge); ‘* In the Bishop’s 
Carriage ’’ (Michelson); ‘‘ Strong 
Mac’’ (Crockett); ‘* Adolescence ’’ 
(Hall). 


MISCELLANEOUS : 





Books Received . 
Current Poetry 
Current Events 
Chess 
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THE LITERARY DIGEST 
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TRAVEL | TRAVEL 


THE LAND of 


NOVA SCOTIA fvancktine 


The Ideal Vacation Country with All the Charms of Foreign Lands 
A Direct Weekly Service Between 


NEW YORK, YARMOUTH onc HALIFAX 


By the DOM NION af daha 7 
Superb Twin Screw Nineteen - 


S. S. “PRINCE ARTHUR” : 


Sailing from Munson Line S. S. Pier 14, East River, N. Y., at 11 A.M. every Saturday, 
ghar Tene 18th, 1904. 

This offers tourists an Pend of 1 of visiting the most beautiful.of the Maritime 

Provinces and the far-famed ‘ d-of Evangeline” under the best and most delightful 

itions, as the Prince Arthur is one of the stanchest, fastest, and most luxurious 


steamships in the Atlantic trade. 
YARMOUTH NEW | *HALIFAX 
(Round Trip, $32. 09 
Including Meals nig 


Round Trip, - - $26. oo 
*OPTION—PRIVILEGE OF RAIL TRIP eta’ OF ore oe RETURNING 
BETWEEN YARMOUTH AND HALIPFA 
Individual State Rooms, and Rooms de Luxe, iron $2.00 
For literature and tickets apply to Frank WHITCOMB, 1404 aaetee Tuos. Cook 
& Son, 1185 and 261 Broadway; Raymonp & Wuitcoms, 25 Union Square, b jaws R. 
H. Crunpen & Co., 149 Broadway; Frank C, CLark, 113 | Nance ao and all general 


tourist agencies, or ‘to 





MUNSON STEAMSHIP LINE, 


Gen. Agents, Beaver Bidg. 


96 Beaver Street, New ‘ork 








LASELL 
SEMINARY 


was the first school of high grade to combine with 
thorough literary work the theory and practice of Do __ au 
mestic Science. % 

Cooking, Home Sanitation, Sewing, Dress Outting, 
Bookkeeping, FREE. Few extras. Inclusive figure 
for year given if desired. A young woman is fitted both to eK 
manage and to grace a Home. Lessons in Conversation Me 
and Walking. Adjacent Boston advantages. Fine Gym- gre 
nasium, Swimming, Canoeing, Golf, Tennis. ‘‘A sound ~ 
mind in @ sound body.” Limited number. Always full. : 
Apply early. For catalogue, address. 

C. C. BRAGDON, Auburndale, Mass: 
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the Bliss Electrical Schoo 
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DECISION MADE EASY 


One needs only to uecide the sailing and the route to 
Venice ; there all routes cross and transfers are made. 

June 25th.—S, 8. “ Finland ” (12,000 tons, new). 
Short or long tours from $485 sail for Venice via Antwerp 
and Paris; thence t ier to every part of Europe and the 
Orient, with scholarly leaders and fine-grained companions, 

July 2nd.—8, 8. * Canopic” (13,000 tons). Party 
sails for Venice via Azores, Gibraltar Naples. Trans- 
fers as above. 

July 16th.—S. S. “Princess Irene” (12,000 tons 

new). To Rome via Mediterranean, particularly design 
tag new tours to Greece (special boat), Palestine ai and 

Write or wire for routes and details of 
a new kind of travel 


Bureau of University Travel 
203 Clarendon » Boston, Mass. 











THE MOST CHARMING INLAND 


[HUDSON RIVER |=" 
BY DAYLIGHT cme mma 


amos, Motors and electrical » Pag 





Low Rates to 
St. Louis 


Special trip leaving about July 18th. Tickets | 


provide for all incidentai expenses, with a 
stop at The Hotel Jefferson. It will pay 
you to look this up. 


Summer and Autumn Teurs 


From five days to three weeks, including 


Alaska, Yellowstone Park, Niagara Falls, 


Thousand Islands, Montreal, Quebec, Sague- }- 


nay, Maritime Provinces, White Mountains, 
Maine Coast, Adirondack Mountains, Lakes 
Champlain and George, Saratoga, etc. 

Send for Circular 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB CO. 


25 Union Square, New York 
306 Washington Street, Boston 
1005 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 


instruments. Graduates a 
00d positions. Twelfth year opens September 28, ay. 
Apply for Catalog to Bliss Electrical School ga’ 
218 G Street, N. W., Washington, D, C. ee 





success at bar, in business or ete 
mail, tena school, me) 
re 1890, Suc- . rs 





351 Majestic 





IN CALIFORNIA 


PALO ALTO ACADEMY 


A Modern School for Boys and Young Men 


s students for Stanford Unversity and all 
Oe colleges. Located one Fo from rye s 
University, 34 geeties from San F: A postal 
inet oe RES. hal of ed Aeodeus’s y's SU PERIOR 
ADVANT ; 
Maynard Shipley, Sayetiatontont, Palo Alto, Cal. Na 


THE THOMPSON-BALDASSERON! 


School of Travel 











Office, D 
8t. Pier, New ron 





Leave New York8:40 A.M., Albany 8:30 A.M. Sundays excepted. 
Afternoon Boat: Steamer “ Mary Powell,” 
3:15 p.m. from Desbrosses St. 1:45 (Saturday). 


Ci 





Jo ) WEEKS and $400.00 


problem many have to solve in connection with 
THE EUROPEAN TOUR 
pe seiatioe is given in our prospectus. Sent on 
THE COPLEY TOURS, Copley Sq., Boston. 


“JUST THE RIGHT WORD” 


s "This book will do more to secure rhetorical 


sion than ay eg of Sk of higher gla En lish 


English Synonyms, 
Antonyms, and Prepositiens 


Over 7,500 classified and discriminated = 
nyms. Nearly 4,500 classified an gong | por or- 
rect use of pre tions shown by illustrative 
er pen oe and helps on the accurate use 
of words, revealing pF peed army. possibilities of 

fulness, freedom, and variety of utterance. By 
Jas. C. Pasnatm, Reoe OY2 Syn. Ant., and Prep. 
Department in rd Dictionary. 











First Satisfactory Attempt 
“it is, indeed, the first po egg attempt 
in its field.""—The Brooklyn Citizen. 
Heavy Cloth Binding. 
$1.50 N Net. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS CO., Publishers, NEW YORK 


12mo, 574 Bind 








for the su) or education of 








30,000 CHOICE QUOTATIONS 


Hon. Joseph H. Choate:—“J have always 
Sound it the most complete and useful book of the 
kind ever published.” 

General Stewart L. Woodford: 
valuable, It has been to me a practical he 


THE CYCLOPEDIA OF 
PRACTICAL QUOTATIONS 


Thirty Thousand Choice Quotations with 
Eighty-six Thousand lines J adh gg nny 
wise dled = er German, 
and other ern foreign languages, 
each followed by its English transla- 
tion. Also a full list of Latin law terms 
and their translations. By J. K. Hoyt. 


Hon. A. 8, Hewitt said:—‘ The work, ono 4 
indispensable to the scholar and the author, appears 
prikcrnmaggmec sete 


—** het and 


Svo, 1 Prices Buckram, 
$3.00; Le ety hee $8.00 ; Half Mo- 
rocco, 810.00 ; Fuli Moroceo, $12.00. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs, New York 


" — pmo mnt coymsiee under unvepity lene dee 9 — 
usual m 
fasne: Mrs. W: Waiter SH soot. my Dover, N. 


Ferry Hall, for Young Women, gsth Year, = 

Preparatory and College Courses, Music, Art, Elocu’ te er 
te ee ks 

specions T ea raiz _ Demers Science and Arta. a = 

tei location. ‘Tongt wailing. 


Home sapagued train Ses 
to Miss Sabra L. SARGENT, Box nar ang train ii. es % 


The Chicago College of Dental Surgery 
wader the manauemsont of ta fopndars soe fy sraaalse 
tion and offers unsurpassed facilities to dental students. 
For announcement 


DR, TRUMAN W. BROPHY, Dean, 783 W. Harrison St., Chicago. 
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THE 
HOMILETIC REVIEW 
The Standard Magazine of Religious Thought, 
Literature, and Issues. For nearly thirty years 
the most aa for agen” 


denominations.  :: 38 
Issued Monthly. Per copy, 25 cts. “Per year, fac 





FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers 














A Brief of Necroscopy 


and its Medico-Legal Relation. A clear and concise 
pocket handbook gi full information on = 


mortem examinations. Gustav ScumittT, 
Pocket: Size. 16mo. Leather, 186 pp. $1.0o net. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., New York 


44-60 EAST 23D STREET, NEW YORK. 








ADDISON'S With an Introduo 
| SELECTED ESSAYS tion by Prof. ant 
Winchester. 12mo. Cloth, 75 cents. 

“FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, NEW YORK. 
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Established 1867 


Chicago Musical College 


The Chicago Musical College enters upon_ the 
3gth year of its long and successful career Sept. 
12th, 1 The new College Building, facing the 
Lake Front Park, is the finest structure in exis- 
tence devoted exclusively to a musical institution. 
- The facilities afforded fora musical and dramatic 
d education are unsurpassed in America or Europe. 

fy The Curriculum includes all branches of Music, 
ey: Acting, Elocution, Opera and the Modern Lan- 





i guages. : a 

ie The Faculty is the strongest and most brilliant 
at ever assembled in a College of musical learning 

: and includes many artists of world-wide renown. 

ce The latest important acquisition is the world- 

famous violinist and instructor, Emile Sauret, who 
a, is now aregular member of the Aga 4 During 

BA last season students registered from all parts o 


the United States and Canada, from Berlin, Ger- 
many and London, England. i Ci 

The Musical Directors are Dr. F. Ziegfeld, 
Emile Sauret, Dr. Louis Falk, Hans von Schiller, 
William Castle, Bernhardt Listemann, Rudolph 
Ganz, Herman Devries, Felix Borowski, Theo- 
dore Spiering and Arthur Speed. ; 

The department of Acting, under the direction 
of Hart Conway, is a school of practical stage 
training ne ces | by the leading managers, critics 
and actors. The College issues Teachers’ Certifi- 
cates and Diplomas and confers the degrees 
“ Bachelor of Music ” “Master of Music” and 
“Doctor of Music,” by authority of the State of 
Illinois. Catalog aplied free. All requests tor 
information will receive prompt attention. 

CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLECE, 

DR. F. ZIECFELD, President, 

College Bidg., 202 Michigan Bivd., Chiczgo, Ill. 
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ollege 


Washington 





A school for girls and young women located on a 
beautiful estate of 10 acres, within the National 
Capital. Surrounded, and within easy reach of the 
many and varied educational institutions for which 
Washington is famed. Faculty of cultured instruc- 
tors of the pighest grade. Enlarged building. Ele- 
fantly furnished rooms. Refined home life. Num- 
ber of pupils in the boarding department limited to 
100. _Preparatory, Certificate and College Courses. 
Music, Art, Elocution. Terms, $500 a year. For 
catalogue, address 


F. MENEFEE, President, 
Third and T Sts., N. E., Washington, D. C. 


























District oF COLUMBIA, Washington. 


CHEVY CHASE SCHOOL FOR CIRLS. 
French the language of the house. Woodley Road and Twen- 
tieth Street, Washington, D.C. Mile. L. M. BouuiGeny, Principal 





NEw JERSEY, Bordentown. 
Bordentown 
Military Institute 


Combines military and 
mental training, habits 
of neatness and prompt- 
ness, with pleasant 
home surroundings. 
Endeavors to discov- 
er and develop a 
boy’s talents. Three 
courses — Scientific, 
Classical and Eng- | 
lish. College Prepar- | 
atory Catalogue on | 
request. | 













No compromise on liquor, hazing, or tobacco. | 


THE LITERARY DIGEST 







ITS PSYCHOLOGY, anp Irs 
RELATION TO _ PHYSIOL- 


ADOLESCENCE #3. !22°13° sor 


SOCIOLOGY, SEX, CRIME, RELIGION, AND EDUCATION 
By G. STANLEY HALL, Ph.D., LL.D. 


President of Clark University and Professor of Psychology and Pedagogy 


The first attempt in any language to bring together all the best that has been ascertained about the critical 
period of life that begins with the early teens and ends in the middle twenties. It is the summary of the 
author’s Conclusions, after more than twenty-five years of study and teaching, upon some of the most im- 
portant themes in Philosophy, Psychology, Religion, and Education. 


Cloth, 8vo, 2 vols., gilt top, $7.50 net. 


A Story of the Red 


Cross 
By CLARA BARTON 


Founder of the American Red Cross and President 
1881-1904 













Postage additional. 











As a Chinaman 
Saw Us 


Letters of an educated Chinaman in 
America to his friends at home. 


Illustrated. $1.00 wet; postage, 
10 cents additional. 


12mo, cloth, $1.25 ~e¢; postage, 10 cents 
additional. 


New Novels for Summer ‘Reading 
Nancy Stair Dorothea 


By ELINOR MACARTNEY LANE By MAARTEN MAARTENS 


Frontispiece. 12mo, cloth, $1.50 


Ose Mother of Pauline 


By L. PARRY TRUSCOTT 


12mo, cloth, $1.50 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY, New yvorix 


12m0, cloth, $1.50 


Nature’s Comedian 
By W. E. NORRIS 


12mo, cloth, $1.50 














Rey. T. H. Lanpon, A.M., Prin, Maj.T.D. LANDON, Com. | __ 





Staunton Military Academy 


AN IDEAL HOME SCHOOL FOR MANLY BOYS 


430 Boys from 25 States last session. Largest Private School in 
State of Virginia. Boys from 10 to 18 years old prepared 
for Universities, Government Academies, or Business, 


1,600 feet above sea-level; pure, dry ing mountain air of the famous 
proverbially healthful and beautiful valley of the Shenandoah. Pure mineral 
spring waters. High moral tone. Parental discipline, Military training de- 
velops obedience, promptness, health, manly carriage. Fine, shady lawns, 
expensively equipped gymnasium and athletic park. All manly sports en- 
couraged. Daily drills and exercises in open air. Boys from homes of refine- 
ment and culture only desired. Personal, individual instruction by our 
TUTORIAL SYSTEM. Standards and traditions high, ACADEMY FORTY- 
FOUR YEARS OLD. Charges $300.00, Handsome catalogue free. Address 


Captain WM. H. KABLE, A.M., Principal, Staunton, Va, 


“BOOK-LOVERS, 
















Mis 0. E. MASON’S SUBURBAN. SCHOOL for Girls 
THE CASTLE 


Tarrytown-on-Hud. | 
son, N. W. An ideal | 
school. Advantages of 
N. Y. city. All depart- 
ments. Special courses | 
in Art, Music, Litera- | 
ture, Languages, ete. 
For illustrated circular 
V, address, | 
Miss C. E. Mason. LL.M 


HOLDERNESS SCHOOL 




















FOR 


4 . BOYS 
Pi We do not attempt to advertise all of the particular ad- 
vantages of this school. If you wish to learn of them, 


send for catalogue. Address 


é Rev. LORIN WEBSTER, M.A., Rector, Plymouth, N.H. 


e 
d Ghe SCHOOL QUESTION ? 
E WE CAN HELP YOU DECIDE IT e 
Catalogues and reliable information concerning all 

D & cn e rit; ge. 
AMERICAN SCHOOL “AND COLLEGE AGENCY, 
$24 ¥isher Building, .- ~. - Chicago, Ml. 


















|BIBLIOMANIACS, and BOOK CLUBS” 


is the attractive title of a little privately printed volume, 
by Henry H. Harper, Boston, Mass. The book represents 
one of the most perfect specimens of typography ever 
produced by the famous Riverside Press. Printed on 
Holland handmade paper; illustrated with bookish 
character sketches in pen and ink. 395 presentation 
copies printed, and 150 for sale by the author. “An en- 
tertaining and instructive book for bibliophiles to read.” 


By Seumas MacManus 


The stories have all the racy flavor of the genuine 
Irish tale, and are told by a master of the style.--Salt 
Lake Tribune, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


THE RED POOCHER 


In astory bubbling over with genuine Irish 
wit are told the varied experiences of an 
ingenious poacher who succeeded in boldly 
hoodwinking four gamekeepers and shooting 
over the same estate as many different 
seasons. 75 cents, postpaid. 

In these four stories Seumas MacManus has sent 


again some rollicking fun to America.—Louisville 
Courier-Journal, 


Funk & Wagnallis Co., Pubs., New York 











Expert help to authors. Criticism and revision 
by former New York editor. Resartus Literary 
§ Bureau, 27 William St., New York. 








Youthful Eccentricity 
A Precursor of Crime 


The Valuable Advice of an Eminent Specialist 
within the reach of all. 


By FORBES WINSLOW, 
D.¢.L., Oxon, M.B., LL M., Cantab, MLR.C.P., London, Ete, 


16mo, cloth, 103 pp., price 50 cents, postpaid 


Funk & Wagnalis Company, Pubs., New York. 














Readers of Tue Literary Dicest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertiser. . 








THE LITERARY DIGEST 






















‘*Let us all consider the history and declarations of the 
great parties, and thoughtfully conclude which is the more 
likely to promote the general interests of our people.’’ 


—— 
Republican 
Pat 


A History of Its Fifty Years’ Existence, together with 
a Record of Its Measures and Its Leaders 


1854-1904 


By Francis Curtis. With a Foreword by President Roose- 
velt, and with Introductions from Hon. William P. Frye, 
Presiding Officer of the U.S. Senate, and from Hon. Joseph 
G. Cannon, Speaker of the House of Representatives. 


The history of the Republican party is largely the history of the coun- 
try for the past fifty years. We can learn how to face the live issues of the 
present by studying in good faith how men faced the dead issues of the past. 

Mr. Curtis’ work is by no means to be classed among the ephemeral 
productions which appear in every campaign. It is the outcome of years 
of study and research, and aims to be the standard authority on the subject. 
It bears on every page evidences of exhaustive inquiry, of extraordinary 
industry, of utmost care, in the presentation of facts, and in the arrange- 
ment of detail. From many warm indorsements we quote the following : 



























How Would 
You Live 


IF you had been born in Russia, 
in Germany, in Spain? Any light 
shed on this oft-repeated question 
is full of interest; any book that 
gives an intelligent answer is valu- 
able. 


Our 
European 
Neighbours 


is a series of volumes picturing 
with unusual happiness of selection 
and of manner every-day life in 
foreign lands. Politics, statistics, 
and the “ologies” are for the 
most part avoided. The aim is to 
portray life as it unfolds in regular 
course, and as it affects the in- 
dividual. 








Fully Illustrated. Per volume, net $1.20 
(Postage roc.) (Sold separately 
a or in sets.) 
‘*A series long needed and sure 
to receive a warm welcome.’’— 
Outlook. 


‘¢So wisely conceived and so 
ably presented that every library 
should claim it for its own.”--Unity. 

























From the Hon. JOHN HAY, Secretary of State: 
“ A work of the highest interest and importance.” 
From Hon. JAMES WILSON, Secretary of Agriculture: 
“It has taken its place as a work of reference in the libraries of reading men.” 
From Gen. JAMES S. CLARKSON: 
“ A succinct, valuable, and reliable history.” 
From Hon. JOHN B. FORAKER, U.S. Senator from Ohio: 


“ You have written a good history of the Republican party, and you should have 
the thanks of every Republican therefor.” 


‘*As full of correct, impartial, 
well-digested, and well-presented 
information as an egg is full of 
meat.’’— New York Commercial 
Advertiser. 


TEAR OFF HERE 


LIST OF VOLUMES 


1. French Life in Town and Coun- 
try, by Hannah Lynch 


2. German Life, by W. H. Dawson 
3. Russian Life, by F. H. E. Palmer 
4. Dutch Life, by P. M. Hough 

5. Swiss Life, by A. T. Story 

6. Spanish Life, by L. Higgin 
8 





2 volumes, 8vo, with photogravure frontispieces, $6.50. 
Carriage paid. 


Special Offer to Literary 
Digest Readers 


We will send, free of charge, a superb photo- 
gravure portrait of President Roosevelt, 
printed on extra quality plate paper, size 11x 14 
inches, ready for framing, to each purchaser 
of “The Republican Party.” USE THE 
COUPON IN ORDERING. 


G. P. Putnam's Sons 


27 West Twenty-third St. 
NEW YORK 


. Italian Life, by Luigi Villari 

3. Danish Life, by J. Brochner 

9. Austrian Life, by F. H. E. Palmer 
10. Turkish Life, by L. M. J. Garnett 


. Belgian Life, by D. C. Boulger 








ORDER BLANK 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 
27 W. Twenty-Third St., New York. 
Enclosed please find $......... 


for which send me copies of the books checked 
on above list. 













Enclosed find $6.50. 
Please send me, carriage 
paid, The Republican 
Party, two volumes, and the 
portrait of President Roosevelt. 
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Published Weekly by 
Funk & WAGNALLS COMPANY. 
44-60 E, 23d St., New York. 44 Fleet Street, London. 


Entered at New York Post-Office as Second-Class Matter. 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 


PRICE.—Per year, in advance, $3.00; four months, on trial, $1.00; single 
copies, rocents. Foreign postage, $1.50 per year. 

RECEIPT and credit of payment is shown in about two weeks by the date 
on the address label, which includes the month named. 

POST-OFFICE ADDRESS.—Instructions concerning renewal, discontinu- 
ance, or change of address should be sent two weeks prior to the date 
they are to go into effect. The exact post-office address to which we 
are directing paper at time of writing must always be given. 

DISCONTINUANCES.— We find that a large majority of our subscribers pre- 
fer not to have their subscriptions interrupted and their files broken 
in case they fail to remit before expiration. It is therefore assumed, 
unless notification to discontinue is received, that the subscriber 
wishes no interruption in his series. Notification to discontinue at 
expiration can be sent in at any time during the year, 

PRESENTATION COPIES.— Many persons subscribe for friends. intending 
that the paper shall stop at the end of the year. If instructions are 
given to this effect, they will receive attention at the proper time. 








NEW LOCATION. 


Subscribers and exchanges are requested to notice that our offices have been 
removed to Nos. 44-60 East 23d St., New York City. 








LITERARY DIGEST INDEXES. 


The index of Vol. XXVIII. of THE LITERARY DiGEsrt will be ready about 
July 15, and will be mailed free to subscribers who have previously made applica- 
tion. Other subscribers who wish to be supplied regularly with future indexes 
will please send request accordingly. 





VACATION NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS, 

Subscribers desiring to receive THE LITERARY DiGEsvt at their vacation ad- 
dresses will oblige us and save themselves annoyance by complying very carefully 
with the suggestion made in the third paragraph above concerning “ post-office 
address.” Send notice at least two weeks in advance, stating the date when the 
change is to go into effect. Similar notice should be given when subscribers are 
returning to their permanent addresses. 














TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


ROOSEVELT AND FAIRBANKS. 


“T HE great issue of the coming campaign is as yet discerned 

but dimly by the press, and is expected to remain a matter 
of doubt until after the Democratic convention next week at St. 
Louis; but the action of the Republican convention at Chicago 
has determined the personality*0f the Republican candidates and 
defined the Republican positions on the tariff, reciprocity, the 
trusts, Southern representation, etc. Ithas long been evident that 
one of the chief issues of the campaign will be President Roose- 
velt himself. “ President Roosevelt is his own platform,” says the 
Detroit 7ribune (Ind.). That he dominated the convention is at 
the same time the criticism of the Democratic and the glory of the 
Republican press. “No more is it the grand old party,” exclaims 
the Atlanta Constetution (Dem.); “it is a gone old party. Body 
and breeches, Teddy owns it, and but for the independence and 
good sense of a majority of. patriotic Americans, is at liberty to 
become our Diaz. The Republican party has lost its spine. It 
has lost its manhood. By no other explanation is it possible to 
account for the ascendency of Teddy.” The convention is criti- 
cized as spiritless and void of enthusiasm, and many of the leaders 


are pictured as having little heart in the work of nominating Mr. 


Roosevelt for another term in the Presidential chair. But, says 
the Philadelphia Ledger (Ind.), he “was not nominated by the 
leaders, but in spite of them”; and the Chicago 7ribune (Rep.) 
declares similarly that it is “ the people who have forced Roosevelt 


on the politicians,” and predicts that “there will be plenty of 


? 


Roosevelt enthusiasm during the coming campaign.” Senator 
Fairbanks, the nominee for Vice-President, is eulogized by the 
New York Lvening Mail as “a statesman of large mentality ” and 


“of Presidential caliber,” and is described by the Pittsburg ¢s- 
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SENATOR CHARLES WARREN FAIRBANKS, OF INDIANA, 


Republican nominee for Vice-President. 


patch (Rep.) as “an ideal candidate.” The New York Globe 
(Rep.), however, calls him a“ Mr. Feathertop,” and declares that 
“it is the stiffest dose of the kind since Adlai Stevenson was hitched 
The New York 
Evening Post (Ind.) wonders if the nomination of Fairbanks is not 


to the coat-tails of Grover Cleveland in 1892.” 


” 


a sort of life insurance for the President. “ Certainly,” it remarks 
“the maddest anarchist would never think of killing Roosevelt to 
make Fairbanks President. For other grounds for his selection, 
however, one would search in vain.” 

Of the platform planks, the one that arouses most discussion 
and seems most likely to figure as a large issue is the one on the 
tariff. 
policy of the Republican party.” 


In this declaration, protection is pronounced “a cardinal 
Readjustment of tariff rates, we 


“ 


are told, should be made “ only when conditions have so changed 


that the public interest demands their alteration; but this work can 
not safely be committed to any other hands than those of the Re- 
publican party. To intrust it to the Democratic party is to invite 
disaster. . . . A Democratic tariff has always been followed by 


business adversity; a Republican tariff by business prosperity. 








To a Republican Congress and a Republican President that great 
question can be safely intrusted.” Reciprocity is favored “ wher- 
ever reciprocal arrangements can be effected consistent with the 
principles of protection, and without injury to American agricul- 
ture, American labor, or any American industry.” This declara- 
tion “rings clear and true,” says the Pittsburg Dispatch (Rep.); 


and the’ Philadelphia /ngu/rer declares that “it is thoroughly 


sound and strong.” “It places the stamp of party approval upon 


the best economic thought of the 
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black man. It talks now about ‘ Congressional action,’ but what 
has it been doing with its Congresses while the negro has been dis- 
criminated against? Absolutely nothing. It has not even, by the 
Committee on Credentials, looked into the grossly unfair and ille- 
gal conditions of the suffrage in the South. Until it gives us 
something more than vague promises, therefore, we have no reason 
to suppose that it means to stir in this matter. A catch-all plat- 
form simply has a plank to catch the negro vote in the North. 
That was what Senator Hanna frankly confessed to be the object 

of the Ohio platform last year, 








and, till better advised, that is 





country,” says the Philadelphia ——— 
North American. The Pittsburg 
Post (Dem.), however, thinks this 
that if the 


ticket is 


declaration “means 


Republican national 
elected next November there will 
be practically no change in the 
existing duties, and that the 
American consumer will continue 
in many instances to pay exor- 
bitant prices for goods which are 
customers for 
And the Brooklyn 


Citizen (Dem.) says similarly : 


sold to outside 


much less.” 


“The fundamental truth now 
made plain is that there is no 
tariff reform to be counted upor 
from the Republican party, but, 
on the contrary, should Roose- 
velt be elected, every one of the 
existing evils will be held to have 
received a warrant at the polls for 
further growth. This is the real 
issue which the Democrats will 
have to deal with, and which, in 
our judgment, affords the strong- 
est reason for believing that they 
willcarry the country. The Dem- 
ocrats will stand for reform, while 
their opponents are found to be 
unmistakably committed against 
any redress of any of the glaring 
tariff abuses which have for sev- 
eral years been distorting and in 
many cases positively destroying 
the normal industries of the 
American people.” 





Another plank that arouses in- 
terest is the declaration favoring 
revision of Southern representa- 
“With 
velt as the leader of the party,” 
Standard 
Union (Rep.), “that declaration 


tion. Theodore Roose- 


says the Brooklyn 





means, in the event of Repub- 





what we must think was the sole 
design of the Chicago platform.” 


The party declarations on the 
gold standard, merchant marine, 
Southern representation, trusts, 
and labor-unions, are contained 
in these paragraphs: 


“We believe it to be the duty 
of the Republican party to uphold 
the gold standard and the integri- 
ty and value of our national cur- 
rency. The maintenance of the 
gold standard, established by the 
Republican party, can not safely 
be committed to the Democratic 
party, which resisted its adoption, 
and has never given any proof 
since that time of belief in it or 
fidelity to it. 

“While every other industry 
has prospered under the fostering 
aid of Republican legislation, 
American shipping engaged in 
foreign trade, in competition with 
the low cost of construction, low 
wages, and heavy subsidies of 
foreign governments, has not for 
many years received from the 
Government of the United States 
adequate encouragement of any 
kind. We therefore favor legis- 
lation which will encourage and 
build up the American merchant 
marine, and we cordially approve 
the legislation of the last Con- 
gress, which created the Mer- 
chant Marine Commission to in- 
vestigate and report upon this 
oe , Cae pe 





“We favor such Congressional 
action as shall determine whether 
by special discriminations the 
elective franchise in any State 
has been unconstitutionally limit- 
ed, and if such is the case, we de- 
mand that representation in Con- 








lican success at the polls, that this Copyright by Pach Bres., N. ¥., 1906. 
gross anomaly and injustice will 
really be removed, and when the 
Southern Democrats realize that fact there will be excitement 
enough to satisfy the most ardent lover of a good old-fashioned 
fight.” The New York Avening Post (Ind.), however, doubts the 
party’s sincerity. It says: 

“We should be glad to believe that the plank about disfranchised 
negroes and the enforcement of their constitutional guarantees 
meant a vigorous and honest campaign on that issue. But, frankly, 
we see no proof that the party is in earnest about all that. . 
We can only judge Republican professions of solicitude for the 
negro by Republican deeds in his behalf. The party has taken no 
decided step to recognize him as a man, fully entitled to his politi- 
cal rights. It permitted the nomination of a negro collector to go 
unconfirmed by a Republican Senate simply because he was a 
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gress and in the electoral college 
shall be proportionally reduced 
as directed by the Constitution 
of the United States. 

“Combinations of capital and of labor are the results of the eco- 
nomic movement of the age, but neither must be permitted to in- 
fringe upon the rights and interests of the people. Such combina- 
tions, when lawfully formed for lawful purposes, are alike entitled 
to the protection of the laws, but both are subject to the laws and 
neither can be permitted to break them.” 


Distrust of President Roosevelt.—“It is conceded as a ‘ self- 
evident fact’ by the administrationist Chicago /uter Ocean that 
among men of large business affairs ‘ there is general lack of con- 
fidence in President Roosevelt.’ But at the same time these busi- 


ness men are warned that they must choose the President and such 
times as we have, or take a Democratic President and ‘ the deluge.’ - 
To which a man who is described as one of the best-known bank- 
ers in the country, a life-long Republican, replies that the business 
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endowed with the genius of great and arduous achievement. Men 
compare him, not inaptly, with Emperor William, and his vivid 
personality inspires the unstinted tribute, perhaps excessive, of 
such sober historical students as James Bryce. However observ- 
ers differ in their estimates, none fail to recognize his powerful in- 
dividuality, his instant perception, and his vital, virile action.— 
The Philadelphia Inquirer (Rep.). 


Democratic Praise of Fairbanks.—“ One should not underes- 
timate Mr. Fairbanks. He is not magnetic, but he is judicious. 
He is not electric, but he is reassuring. He does not inspire en- 
thusiasm, but he establishes confidence. He is not a man to take 
chances, but he squanders no opportunities. Nor has he been un- 
selfish. He was for Walter Q. Gresham, for President, in 1888, 
when Harrison was nominated. He was for William McKinley, 
in 1896, and was the latter’s choice for chairman of the convention 
at St. Louis. There is reason to believe that he was William 
McKinley’s choice for President this year. But the events which 
changed all that are well enough known. 

“Mr. Fairbanks, from Republican standards, is of Presidential 
size. He is as patient, as tactful, but not so genial as Mr. McKin- 
ley was, but he has the personal gravity, the personal dignity, and 
the economy (or the destitution) of humor which suggests the idea 
of a judicious executive—or of a wise executor. He is the usual, 
just as Mr. Roosevelt is the un- 
usual, Republican of the first 





A TIMELY CAMPAIGN BANNER. 
—DeMar in the Philadelphia Record. 


men not only have no confidence 
in ..t. Roosevelt; they are ‘ up 
in anns’ against him, and he 
seems to hold out the idea that 
the election of a conservative 
Democrat would bring a ‘ del- 
uge’ less to be feared than the 
election of Mr. Roosevelt. 

“ This ‘ self-evident fact’ is a 
chief influence in imposing upon 
the present gathering of the Re- 
publican party its distinctive fea- 
ture of entire lack of spirit and 
enthusiasm. The foregoneness 
of the Roosevelt nomination is 
not so much responsible for this 
as the fact that for the first time 
in the history of the party since 
the Civil War the settled pro- 
gram fails to command the 
hearty support and enthusiastic 











grade. 

“We advise no man to think 
that Mr. Fairbanks is a weak 
or will be an imprudent nomi- 
nee. No Republican could have 


ter insure Republicanism from 
surprises or risks, in the un- 
toward event of any disabling 
misfortune to Mr. Roosevelt. 
The 
precedent. The habit has been 
time the grave man is second, 
and the genius, the first genius 
since Clay and Blaine, to be nom- 
inated for President by the par- 
ty in opposition to Democracy, 
fronts the ticket.”— 7he Brook- 
lyn Eagle (Ind. Dem.). 





About Tariffs and Panics. 
—* The Republican party came 








confidence of those business 
classes which have been hereto- 
fore the great and assured 
reliance of the party in time of 
WN ww ee 

“We do not know how far down among ordinary business men 
and manufacturers the anti-Roosevelt disaffection extends from 
the circles of high finance, but it is evident that the Republican 
business classes are not as well satisfied with the situation which 
has come to pass as they might be. The country is ina state of 
noticeable industrial depression, and, whether it is to be of long or 
of only brief duration, it is enough for the moment to bring into 
extended questioning among the faithful the capacity of Republi- 
can policy to do for business what it has been advertised to do.”— 
The Springfield Republican (Ind.). 


The Personal Issue Welcomed.—‘ President Roosevelt's 
character is an open book. Above all things he is frank, open, 
and unequivocal. From the first he has taken the country into his 
confidence, and in turn the country gives its full confidence to him. 
Impulsive ?—yes, but with an unerring instinct for the right. Self- 
reliant?—yes, but with the anchor of supreme loyalty to duty. 
Original and unique?—yes, but with the safety of fixed and sure 
ideals. He has in exalted measure the great fundamental virtues, 
truth, purity, uprightness, patriotism, probity, and courage. He 
18 as brave as a lion and as honest as the daylight. He has a lofty 
ideal of the public service and is faithful to its standard. He 
measures up to the mark of duty himself, and is rigid in his exac- 
tions on those around him. He belongs to the rare type of men 


IS THERE TAIL ENOUGH FOR THE 
KITE? 
—Nelan in the New York Giode. 


























BALANCED. 
— Bush in the New York World. 


EQUILIBRIUM OF THE TICKET. 
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into power in 1861; this clearly fixes the period in which compari- 
son between the Republican and Democratic tariffs and their con- 
sequences tnust be made. Since that date there have been half a 
dozen times of great depression in business which were accompa- 
nied by enough excitement of the public mind to be called panics. 
The first occurred in the spring of 1861, and was due wholly to the 
impending contest with secession. The second occurred in 1866-67, 
when the number of failures ran up to 2,780, and the liabilities of 
failed concerns to $96,666,000. In 1873 there was a third depres- 
sion, which has become memorable in our history, when the fail- 
ures reached 5,183, and the liabilities the then unprecedented 
amount of $228,499,900._ Five years later there was a fourth inter- 
val of stagnation and disturbance, when the number of failures 
nearly doubled and the liabilities again increased, this time to $234,- 
383,132. In 1884 the fifth depression caused the record of failures 
to reach almost the same figures. Finally, in 1893, we had the ap- 
palling total of failures at 15,542 and the total of liabilities at 
$346,779,889. 

“ Here are five periods of panic of which the record is entirely 
complete, and all but the earliest of which are within the memory 
of a very large number of experienced business men. Every one 
of them occurred under a Republican tariff. Not one of them 
* followed ’ a Democratic tariff, for the conclusive reason that no 
Democratic tariff was in existence from the first to the last. If 
they were caused by tariffs at all—and the tariff had much to do 
with them indirectly—it must be that they were caused by Repub- 
lican tariffs. AZsop’s wolf was not more mendacious, or more 
silly, than the writer of the Republican platform.”—Mew York 
Times (Dem.). 


Sound Tariff Policy.—“ The essential declaration on the tariff 
is the inevitable expression of fixed Republican principle and pur- 
pose. There couldn’t be another in substance. It practically re- 
peats the utterances of 1896 and 1900. Those who supposed there 
was an irresistible conflict between the ‘ stand-patters’ and the 
revisionists entirely misunderstood the situation and completely 
misconceived the logic of Republican history and policy. When 
the Republican party ceases to maintain protection in its strength 
and vigor, it will cease to be the Republican party. But it has re- 
vised the tariff in the past, and will revise it again when conditions 
require it. The strength of the party is that it moves on with the 
years, It meets the requirements of to-day and advances with 
the requirements of to-morrow. Immutable tariff rates are muta- 

ble; but their revision can be safely intrusted only to the friends 
- of the protective principle. The plank on the tariff is prolix, but 
in its essence it is sound and unexceptionable. 

“ There were those who opposed any recognition of reciprocity. 
Fortunately they were defeated. It would have been an egregious 
mistake to ignore and practically discard this policy. To repudi- 
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HOW TO TEST “ LIFE PRESERVERS.” 
—Maybell in the Brooklyn Zag/e. 
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ate what the party distinctly proclaimed both in 1896 and in 1900, 
and what McKinley left as his dying legacy, would have beena 
colossal blunder which would have returned to plague the party, 
The expression for it is not as clear and strong as it might have 
been and ought to have been, but it will do. Legislation will make 
up what the platform lacks. The Republican party will not take 
backward steps.”—7he Philadelphia Press (Rep.). 





SINS OF “HIGH FINANCE.” 


F Thomas W. Lawson, the Boston millionzire, gives as inter- 
esting revelations of the workings of the Rockefeller group of 
financiers as he promises to give, then the present summer may be 
epochal in trust history; but the general newspaper attitude to- 
ward his promised revelations is not over-expectant. Mr. Lawson 
undoubtedly has first-hand information of the highest value, and 
he intimates that his exposé will be accompanied by actions in the 
courts; but thus far we have only the “ thunders in the index,” and 
the press assume a waiting attitude. The immediate object of 
Mr. Lawson’s attack is the Amalgamated Copper Company. He 
was one of the founders of this concern, he helped induce the pub- 
lic to invest $200,000,000 in its securities, and then saw the invest- 
ors lose a large part of it “almost wholly because of the broken 
promises and trickery of the creators of the‘ system.” So he in- 
tends to use ail his power “to right the wrongs that have been 
committed,” and “ to compel restitution.” 
all the secrets. 


He will begin by telling 
The colossal corporations, he informs us (in 
Everybody's Magazine), are using for their own purposes the sa- 
vings deposited in the banks and trust companies and the public 
funds, and their “unmeasured success and continued immunity 
from punishment have bred an insolent disregard of law, of com- 
mon morality, and of public and private right, together with a 
grim determination to hold on to, at all hazards, the great posses- 
sions they have gulped or captured.” He says of the Amalga- 
mated Copper Company : 


“The enormous losses, millions upon millions—to my personal 
knowledge over a hundred millions of dollars—which were made 
because of Amalgamated; the large number of suicides—to my 
personal knowledge over thirty—which were directly caused by 
Amalgamated ; the large number of previously reputable citizens 
who were made prison convicts—to my personal knowledge over 
twenty—directly because of Amalgamated; were caused by acts 
of this ‘system’ of which Henry H. Rogers and his immediate 

















WHAT IT TAKES TO MAKE SOME FOLKS SEE. 
—Payne in the Pittsburg Gaze/fe. 


GOVERNMENT INSPECTORS IN CARTOON. 
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associates were the direct administrators; and yet Mr. Rogers and 
his immediate associates, while these great wrongs were occurring, 
led social lives which, measured by the most rigid yard-stick of 
mental or moral rectitude, were as near perfect as it is possible for 
human lives to be. As husbands, fathers, brothers, sons, friends, 
they were ideal, cleanly of body and of mind, with heads filled with 
sentiment and hearts filled with sympathies; their personal lives 
were like their homes 
and their gardens— 
filled only with the 
brightest things of this 
world, the singing, hum- 
ming, sweet-smelling 
things which so strongly 
speak to us of the other 
world we are yet to 
know. As workers in 
the world’s vineyard, 
they labored six days 
and rested upon the 
Sabbath,and gave 
thanks to Him from 
whom all blessings flow 
that He allowed them, 
His humble creatures, 
to have their earthly 
being. And yet these 
men, to whose eyes I 
have seen come the 
tears for others’ suffer- 
ings, and whose voices 


THOMAS W. LAWSON, I have heard grow 

Who promises to lay bare the secret workings husky in recounting the 
of the Amalgamated Copper Company and the : Sia 

Rockefeller group of millionaires. woes of their less for- 

tunate brothers—these 


men under the spell of the brutal code of modern dollar-making are 
converted into beasts of prey, and put to shame the denizens of 
the deep which devour their kind that they may live. 

“In the harness of the ‘system’ these men knew no Sabbath, no 
Him; they had no time to offer thanks, no care for earthly or 
celestial being; from their eyes no human power could squeeze a 
tear, no suffering wring a pang from their hearts. They were im- 
mune to every feeling known to God or man. They knew only 
dollars. Their relatives of a moment since, their friends of yester- 
day and long, long ago, they regarded only as lumps of matter with 
which to feed the whirring, grinding, gnashing mill which poured 
forth into their bins—dollars....... 

“When my story is ended and the great American people, whose 
simple but proud boast is that they can not be fooled in the same 
place by the same methods and the same instruments twice, know 
as much as | now know of Amalgamated and its relation to the 
“system ’ which has for years as boldly, as coarsely, and as cruelly 
robbed them as the coolie slaves are robbed by their masters, it 
will be for them to decide whether my story has been, because of 
the facts which entered into it, so well told that they will not be 
satisfied with the restitution of the vast sums which the Amalga- 
mated took from them, which United States Steel took from them, 
and which others took in lesser amounts, but by equally flagrant 
methods; but will demand the overthrow of the ‘ system’ itself. 
It will be for them to decide; and if their decision should be the 
latter, I will be amply repaid for the pains and the miseries which 
must necessarily follow in the wake of a task such as the one I 
undertook when I decided to tell the story of Amalgamated.” 

















Mr. Hearst’s New York American welcomes this attack with 
undisguised satisfaction, and the Chicago 77/bune exclaims that 
“it will be more interesting than a combat between a medieval 
knight and a brass castle.” 
seriously. 


But some other papers take it less 
Thus the Providence /ourna/ remarks: 


“If this serial of Mr. Lawson’s in any way lives up to the prom- 
ises of its foreword, it should furnish rich reading all through the 
silly season. In fact, the initial sample indicates that it will be 
ideal silly-season literature, with all that favor of unreal excite- 
ment and hairbreadth escapes which so satisfies one’s appetite in 
sultry August after the hammock ropes are well stretched. It has 
become a cardinal rule among publishers that the public taste for 
fiction is always acute and insistent. The editors of the magazine 
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bringing out Mr. Lawson’s story are especially to be congratulated 
on having secured the biggest literary sensation of the year—if only 
it pans out a little better than the real Amalgamated did.” 





THE ‘“*SLOCUM” TRAGEDY AND AMERICAN 
CHARACTER. 


B dae story of rotten life-preservers, rotten fire-hose, obliging 

inspectors, cowardly crew, unlicensed mate, neglected fire- 
drill, etc., that has been coming out since the S/ocum tragedy, has 
brought back to mind the similar revelations that followed the Iro- 
quois Theater fire and other disasters, only to produce a brief 


sensation and to be forgotten. Some of the resultant reflections 


are not complimentary to American character. Thus the Indian- 
apolis Vews remarks: 


“The people will rave and rage for a time; there will be an in- 
vestigation ; it will be shown that the boat was‘ inspected’; the 
political influence that got the law violated will be strong enough 
to keep the knowledge of it secret; there will be ‘ nobody to 
blame,’ and things will presently go on in the old bad way. 

“ Are we getting to be utterly rotten? Is the slime of politics 
dissolving the cement of the national character? Can we fill our 
waters with crazy craft, a menace to life, because politicians can 
get fines remitted? Have we any strength of manhood left?” 


Much of the comment like the above takes as its text the re- 
marks of Supervising Inspector Uhler, in Washington, who says: 


“What is the use of having the laws? They no longer act asa 
deterrent. We go out, discover a boat with rotten life-preservers, 
bad boilers, and a dozen other things, which some one is opera- 
ting in defiance of the law. This is punished by a heavy fine. 
That is the limit of our powers. 

“Now what happens? The violator of the law appeals to a 
Senator or Congressman and others high in political authority. 
The fine is reduced. I know of scores of cases where fines have 
been reduced from $1,000 to $20, and others from $500 to $10. 
The records will show cases where fines of $1,500 have been re- 
duced to $25. 

“ Does any one suppose that the owner of a big excursion steamer 
cares for these fines, especially when to obey the law would mean 
the outlay of hundreds, if not thousands, of dollars? Of course 
not.” 


The New York /ournal of Commerce thinks that there is “a 
general carelessness of human life in this country, and a lack of 
those safeguards which are common where an older and more con- 
servative civilization prevails.” It continues: 

“Now and again there is a terrible calamity on land like the 
burning of the Windsor Hotel in this city some years ago, and 
that of the Iroquois Theater in Chicago within a few months, 
which arouses the people and the authorities and induces a tem- 
porary effort to remedy the condition disclosed. Something is 
done to patch things up and brace the private and the official mind 
to a demand for better safeguards and greater care. An apart- 
ment-house of flimsy construction collapses and there is a violent 
demand for reform of building laws and their administration; but 
the excitement passes, and there seems to be a relapse into the old 
sense of security or into indifference before anything permanent is 
accomplished. It is not alone in theaters and hotels that peril 
exists from insecure construction and inadequate safeguards for 
human life. It is equally so with many factories and stores and 
some office buildings. There are department stores which at times 
are thronged with customers, so imperfectly constructed and sup- 
plied with exits from their many floors and sections that they 
might become veritable death-traps in case of sudden fire. 

“The perils of travel are not confined to the water, and the 
yearly record of death and injury by accidents on railroads in this 
country shows a deplorable lack of care on the part of corpora- 
tions and the public authority that is presumed to regulate them. 
There may be circumstances of extenuation in the vast extent of 
our system and its rapid development; but even at its best, and 
where there is least excuse for defects, it compares unfavorably in 
this respect with the railroads of Europe. On the crowded lines 
of Great Britain casualties that are common here have become 
almost unknown. Grade-crossing accidents are still frequent, and 
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the collision between a train and trolley car at Newark last winter 
is an easily remembered instance. But little is done to abolish 
these death-traps even in populous sections, and there are scores 
of them within the present limits of Greater New York, some 
without even the uncertain protection of gates and signals. Too 
many accidents have recently happened on railroads approaching 
New York. This widespread condition of danger to human life 
in the appliances of our eager and hurrying civilization can only 
be due to a certain carelessness, a lack of earnest attention to the 
safety of the community. Partly no doubt it is due to too much 
eagerness to save expense and make the greater profit, even at the 
risk of occasional unnecessary losses. Corporations, capitalists, 
contractors, and builders need to be held to stricter requirements, 
and lawmakers and officials need to be held to a higher responsi- 
bility; but it all depends in the last analysis upon the state of the 
public mind and the spirit of the people. There is where a higher 
regard for life and care for the general security needs to be culti- 
vated.” 

The Des Moines Register and Leader, in common with many 
other papers, predicts that nothing will be done about the Slocum 
disaster. It says: 


“The blame will be shifted from official to official, from indi- 
vidual to individual, until the investigation dies a natural death, 
without issue. Then the public will continue heedlessly and care- 
lessly until some new disaster sends it into fresh spasms of remorse 
and reform. 


HUMAN SIDE OF RAISULI. 
EWSPAPER paragraphers have been writing lately about 
what a fine trust president Raisuli, the Moorish brigand, 
would make, with his remarkable genius for picking out good 
things in sight and getting away with them. But others reply that 
he appears too sensitive for that kind of business. Even the noto- 
riety he is now getting as a result of the kidnapping of Mr. Perdi- 


caris seems to dis- 





turb this “most in- 
teresting and kindly 
hearted native gen- 
tleman,” as Mr. Per- 
dicaris called him, 
so much that he has 
taken the trouble to 
explain what he has 
done and why. 
Raisuli taks pains to 
make plain his right 
name, and to say that 
it was for political 
purposes only that he 
conceived the idea of 
kidnapping a for- 
eigner. Hisname is 
not Raisuli, but Ah- 
med ben Abdulla, 
and he calls himself 
“the slave of God.” 
He wishes it to be 
distinctly understood 
that he does not hate 
Christians, and that 
the cause of the trou- 
ble is the House of 
Abdsadek, governor 
of Tangier, and his 
uncle and relatives, 
who have held the 
governorship of Tangier for generations. Raisuli sought to de- 
throne Abdsadek, who for years has“ persecuted by fire and sword 
my tribe with his soldiers.” He declares that he first considered 
the advisability of raiding Tangier and retaliating on the governor; 

















AHMED BEN ABDULLA (RAISULI), 


Who obtained the grant of rule over 700 square 
miles of Moorish territory as the price of Perdi- 
caris’s release, and is now wondering if he can 
maintain it. He threatens to make another raid 
if deposed. 

Courtesy of Collier’s Weekly. 
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“but I saw the difficulty, owing to the presence of the large num- 
ber of foreigners of all nations assembled at Tangier. Not wish- 
ing to offend the Powers, I decided to come to Tangier and carry 
away some European of standing. When I came, I had no inten- 
tion of taking Perdicaris more than any other man.” 

As a price for the prisoner’s release, the bandit demanded that 
a ransom of $55,000 be 





paid; that the governor 
of Tangier be deposed ; 
that the Moorish troops 
at Tangier be with- 
drawn; that the mem- 
bers of his tribe in jail 
be released; and that 
he himself be appointed 
governor over a consid- 
erable tract of territory. 
These demands were not 
all made at once, but as 
they were made the Sul- 
tan, terrified by the ap- 
pearance of American 
and other warships at 
Tangier, granted them. 
Mr. Perdicaris was set 
free on June 24, just one 
day after Secretary Hay 
demanded that the Sul- 
tan deliver “ Perdicaris 
alive or Raisuli dead.” 

The papers can not help admiring this gentleman-brigand and 
his methods. “It now seems that Ion Perdicaris has been cap- 
tured by a gentleman rather than a bandit, or, better still, bya 
gentleman-bandit of the old school,” declares the Chicago 777d- 
une; “how different an aspect it gives the whole matter to know 
that Raisuli is a gentleman—a gentleman in quest of adventure, 
even if he must take the world by the ears.” The Baltimore 
American comments on Perdicaris’s “ royal good time” with his 
“ideal” host in the mountains of Morocco as follows: 














ION PERDICARIS, 


Kidnapped by Raisuli on the evening of May 
18; released on June 24. 


“The report from the captive American citizen, Mr. Ion Perdi- 
caris, that he is really having what might be called a royal good 
time, and an apparently reliable report from Tangiers that Raisuli, 
his captor, is suffering from nervousness, insomnia, and extreme de- 
pression suggest that it may sometimes be preferable to be captive 
than captor—better the prisoner of a brigand than the brigand him- 
self. . . . It appears that Raisuli has a caravan visitor in the per- 
son of Moulai Ali, shereef of Wazzani; that Mr. Perdicaris lives 
in a splendid tent, where he and Moulai Ali and Raisuli dine to- 
gether every evening, and that nothing is lacking except the pres- 
ence of other members of his family to make his visit in the glori-. 
ous climate of the Morocco mountains an ideal one. 

“Itis to be regretted that more could not have been known of 
the fine personality of Mr. Raisuli earlier in the discussion. It is 
evident that he is really quite a model gentleman, instead of the 
vulgar brigand that was supposed, from descriptions of his raid 
upon the fine country house of Mr. Perdicaris and the capture and 
holding for ransom of the owner and his stepson. Mr. Perdicaris 
is authority for the statement that the ransom demanded is not 
merely a price for release, but to recoup losses suffered at the 
hands of the Bashaw of Tangier and the liberation of imprisoned 
members of his kabyle. Of course this was a very indirect and 
inartistic method of making reprisal to steal an American and an 
Englishman to compel the Bashaw of Tangier to settle; but as we 
have the word of Mr. Ion Perdicaris that Mr. Raisuli is the finest 
native gentleman he has known, we must either assume that the 
other native gentlemen have not been of a high standard or that 
Raisuli believed that he could bring the Bashaw of Tangier to an 
accounting by no other method so gentle and refined as by the 
capture of an American and a British subject who hitherto had 
been in no way mixed up in the affairs of brigand and bashaw. 

“These are phases of Oriental native kindliness and gentility 
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WILLIAM H. MOODY, OF MASSACHUSETTS, 


Who relinquishes the post of Secretary of the 
Navy to become Attorney-General. The New 
York 7'ridune expects Secretary Moody to con- 
tinue the enforcement of the anti-trust laws 
“ without a break.” 


Secretary of the Navy. 


McKinley in 1900. 











PAUL MORTON, OF ILLINOIS, 


Who leaves the vice-presidency of the Atchi- 
son, Topeka, and Santa Fe Railroad to become 


dent Cleveland’s Secretary of Agriculture, and 
was a Palmer Democrat in 1896, but voted for 





VICTOR H. METCALF, OF CALIFORNIA, 


Who leaves the lower house of Congress to 
become Secretary of Commerce and Labor. 
Said to be the third man from the Pacific coast 
to sit in a presidential cabinet. 


He is the son of Presi- 














CABINET 


and diplomacy which, it seems, have not been clearly understood, 
and, as Mr. Perdicaris isapparently a cultivated gentleman, it may 
be hoped that he will contribute an addition to the literature and 
ethics of brigandage which will be invaluable as a possible hand- 
book for use in future complications. Meantime, no one need be 
alarmed about Mr. Perdicaris, as he seems to be enjoying him- 
self. * Our relief will be welcome,’ he says,‘ but you must not 
pity us too much.’ Meantime also let us hope that Raisuli will 
soon gain refreshing sleep.” 


Mr. Perdicaris, in a letter to a friend, declares that Raisuli is 
“the most interesting and kindly hearted native gentleman it has 
been my good fortune to have known. 
the man.” 


It is impossible not to like 
The Detroit 7vee Press is skeptical, saying that “an 
authentic photograph of Captive Perdicaris writing those lovely 
things about Raisuli would doubtless show the revolver at his ear.” 





THE SOUTH COVERED WITH COTTON. 


HE “cotton madness” that has been affecting the South since 
the beginning of the great “boom” in that staple is now 
manifested in a tremendous acreage planted with the new crop. 
Last year the acreage was about 29,000,000; this year it is reck- 
oned at from 31,800,000 to 32,350,000. It is about 4o per cent. in 
excess of the acreage that bore the great 11,250,000-bale crop of 
1898-99. In some States, we are told by the New York Journal 
of Commerce, tobacco land is being given over to cotton, in Louisi- 
ana sugar-fields are being turned over to cotton-raising, and every- 
where soil that has never been deemed in need of artificial richness 
is being stimulated this year by fertilizers to grow more cotton. 
At this prospect of a “bumper crop” the price is experiencing a 
serious sinking spell. On February 1 spot cotton in New York 
brought 17% cents a pound; now it brings about 11%, and is ona 
downward course. Enthusiasts who have been holding their cot- 
ton for 20 cents are not thought to be likely to get it soon. 


The New York Lvening Post sums up the cotton situation thus: 
“The high prices obtained by the planters have had the inevit- 
able result—the acreage has been increased. ‘The experts differ as 
to the amount of the gain, Zhe Financial Chronicle estimating it 


CHANGES. 


at 3,368,000 acres, and the Agricultural Department at 2,823,000 
acres. Even the lower figure is enough to signify a striking change 
in the outlook, especially when the improved condition of the crop 
is taken into account. On June 1, 1903, the department estimated 
this at 74.1, but this year the figure is 83. If weather conditions 
are right and the boll weevil is kept under control, the yield this 
year will easily exceed that of any previous season. And even if 
the condition should decline to last year’s ratio, the present acre- 
age would mean a crop of a good deal more than 11,000,000 bales, 
against about 10,250,000 bales in 1903. This would indicate a sur- 
plus of about a quarter of a million bales above the highest annual 
consumption of American cotton in the past. Thus it is easy to 
see why, with spot cotton at 11.75 cents on Saturday, as against 
17.45 in February, the contracts for the last quarter of the year, on 
the new crop, should be quoted at considerably under 10 cents.” 


The New Orleans 7imes-Democrat, in looking back over the 


? 


“boom,” thinks that the farmers have won and the speculators 


have lost. It says: 


e 

“ Now that the fog is beginning to disappear before the sunlight 
of history, one has no difficulty in perceiving that the farmers of 
the South were the real beneficiaries of the fierce speculation. 
The crop was a very small one—so small, indeed, that most care- 
ful observers were firmly persuaded that the Government and the 
correspondents of this newspaper had grossly exaggerated the 
damage wrought by the elements and the boll-weevil in combina- 
tion. In ordinary circumstances the truth would have been estab- 
lished long after the bulk of the yield had passed from gin to spin- 
dle. Happily, events took the opposite course. Prices were lifted 
to dizzy heights while the movement was at the maximum, so that 
the subsequent declines have affected the unsold remnants alone. 
The crop of 1904 will have brought in something like $700,000,000 
in hard cash, and is thus equivalent to three of the bumpers which 
left this section so poor. 

“Speculators do not like to be told that they have been the 
farmer’s best friends, but the record of this campaign will admit 
of no other construction. After all, a great market is simply a 
parallelogram of forces. The bulls push one way, the bears 
another, and the diagonal is thus traced in rough, but effective, 
fashion. The South would have sold a small crop at a paltry 
price, if no day-dreamers had been abroad in the land. As it is, 


the ‘ hayseed’ may chuckle while the ‘ talent’ digest the venom 
of their spleer.” 





} 
! 
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THE VLADIVOSTOK RAIDERS. 
W HILE Admirals Alexeieftt and Makaroff have met with re- 
; / 


versals on the sea and Kuropatkin and his generals are 
being defeated on land, the only cheering spot in the Russian sky 
is the work of Admirals Skrydloff and Bezobrazoff, who command 
the Vladivostok squadron. Opposed to them is Admiral Kami- 
mura, who seems to be ata loss to know what to do, since he has 
failed to locate the Russian war-ships. ‘The Japanese are demand- 
ing that he be removed, and some of his critics go so far as to 
suggest that he commit suicide. The Vladivostok squadron has 
recently made raids in the Japan Sea and the straits of Korea, 
interrupting Japan’s transport service whenever possible. As 
briefly stated in last week's issue, three Japanese transports were 
sunk and about 1,000 men drowned in a raid by the Russian ships, 
on June rs. Itis feared that future raids may be as successful, 
but the Springfield Repud/ican doubts whether the Japanese will 
permit them to be repeated. The powerful Japanese squadron, 
under Admiral Kamimura, was supposed to have full control of 
the sea on which these raids occurred. Kamimura, it will be re- 
called, was in command of the fleet when it was blockading Vladi- 
vostok, and on one occasion permitted the Russian vessels to leave 
the harbor. The removal of Admiral Kamimura is thought 
probable. 

The New York lor/d, in speaking of the work of the Vladi- 
vostok cruisers, says that “thus far the best work in the Russian 
navy has been done by the few vessels at Vladivostok. The large 
armored cruisers there have shone by comparison with the idle 
battle-ships at Port Arthur.” The New York 777zbune praises 
Admiral Skrydloff’s work, and declares that “ Russia has cause to 
regret, and Japan to be profoundly thankful, that Admiral Skryd- 
loff was not in command at Port Arthur at the outbreak of the 
war. If he had been, that circumstance would probably have 
meant much money, many men,and some ships saved to Russia. 


It might have meant 





heavy losses to Japan. 
Indeed, it is not too much 
to say that it might have 
meant a turning of the 
scales of war.” The Bos- 
ton //erald makes these 
interesting observations 
regarding the raids: 

“It had been stated in 
the Peking despatches 
that a detachment of the 
Japanese fleet has been 
cruising off Vladivostok 
to prevent the Russian 
ships from regaining the 
shelter of the forts. The 
fact that the Russian fly- 
ing squadron is officially 
reported as back in Vlad- 
ivostok harbor is the best 
possible proof that the 
Japanese blockade of this 




















port existed only on 

KAMIMURA, paper. Admittedly, with 

The outwitted Japanese admiral. the limited number of 

ships at their disposal, 

the Japanese have no easy task to protect their transports, guard 

Port Arthur, and follow the Russian flying squadron. It is also 

possible that the damage inflicted on the Japanese fleet is more 

serious than has been admitted at Tokyo. Possibly some of the 

reports of disabled Japanese cruisers that have been denied by 
the Japanese authorities were really supported by the facts.” 


Carelessness on Japan’s part in conducting her transport service, 
some papers believe, is responsible for the loss. “It is hazardous 


business,” says the Washington 77mes, “ to send a flotilla of trans- 
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ports out to sea in war times without a convoy, even tho a nation 
has theoretical command of the sea. To do so, however, when 
this command of the sea is not even theoretical, as the raid of the 
Vladivostok squadron proved was the case, indicates either down- 
right inefficiency or a momentary lapse of military consciousness.” 
But the Chicago Record- 








Flerald believes the Jap- 
anese deliberately took 
the risk of losing one or 
more transports. It re- 
marks: 


“Doubtless in Russia 
great enthusiasm is 
aroused over the sinking 
of the transports. Noone 
will grudge the Russians 
their joy, for they have 
certainly had thus far lit- 
tle enough occasion for 
anything of the kind. 
Nevertheless, it would be 
hard to show how the 
raid had really helped the 
Russian cause. Japan 
has, it is true, a certain 
number of soldiers the 
fewer, and in case the war 
is greatly prolonged so 
that she needs every sol- 
dier she can muster she 
will feel the loss. In The Russian Admiral who is playing hide- 
addition she is delayed  and-seek with Kamimura. 

a few days in her work of 

reinforcing her Manchurian armies. But that is all. She has in 
no respect undergone any disadvantageous change in her position 
as against the Russian forces, and that is the only thing that 
really counts. 

“It is very natural to ask why it is that Japan has exposed her- 
self to such losses as these, and whether she has not shown bad 
management in allowing the Vladivostok fleet to make such raids 
at all. Whether Admiral Kamimura is in any way to blame de- 
pends upon his orders and upon where he is stationed. The prob- 
ability, however, is that Japan deliberately took the risk of the 
loss of a transport now and then, and of a possible bombardment 
of her coast cities, rather than take the greater risk that would be 
entailed by an effective and continuous blockade of the port of 
Vladivostok.” 




















BEZOBRAZOFF, 


TOPICS IN BRIEF. 


AMONG its other qualities, a life preserver should be able to float— The 
Chicago News. 


Wuart the Russians need in their fighting is less reserve and more reserves.— 
The Baltimore American. 


In CoLorApo.—That mob law by a mob is bad, but mob law by state authori- 
ties is pretty nearly a finishing stroke.— 7he Chicago Advance. 


WE see no reason to believe that Carl Schurz would have been the worse an 
American if he had come over on a $10 ticket.— 7he Detroit News-Tribune. 


ATLANTA is promised the biggest Fourth of July celebration ever held in the 
South since the war. Atlanta is back in the Union.-- The Atlanta Constitution. 


“THE Japs would make great legislators,” says the Philadelphia North Ameri- 
can. Probably because they go after everything in sight.—7he Denver Repud- 
lican. 


THE Russians still insist that they haven’t yet begun to fight. We do not be- 
lieve they will be able to get up any argument on that point.—7he Augusta 
Chronicle. 


JupDGING by Russia’s official list of losses, she must have had a whole lot of 
men whose disappearance does not constitute a loss.— Zhe Philadelphia North 
American, 


AN insane woman in Indiana has had her reason restored by mud baths. The 
treatment will be tried on some other subjects at the St. Louis convention.— 7e 
Washington Post. 


Ir is easy enough to understand how such an office as that of Governor-Gen- 
eral of Finland might have to do considerable searching for the man.—7%e 
Chicago Record-Herald. 


























Vol. XXIX., No. 1] 
; LETTERS AND ART. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF THEATRICAL ART IN 
JAPAN. 


N exhaustive “ History of Theatrical Art in Ancient and Mod- 

ern Times,” by the eminent Danish actor, Dr. Carl Mant- 

zius, has been made available, through translation, to English 
The author asserts that historians of dramatic literature 
This is the 


readers. 
have shown a curious neglect of the Japanese drama. 
more surprising because “ the development through which the na- 
tional theater of Japan has passed from its ritual origin shows in 
many ways a striking resemblance to our medieval forms of scenic 
art,” and hence furnishes a subject of peculiar interest. Certain 
so-called “ temple-plays” exist which bear not only a close resem- 
blance to those of China, but also to European medieval “ mys- 
teries.”. While it may 
be doubted that the 
plays owe their origin 
to the influence of Chi- 
nese civilization, it is 
certain that no determin- 
ing influence can have 
been derived from Eu- 
rope. The comment of 
Dr. Mantzius is as fol- 
lows: 

“These remarkable 
similarities recur con- 
stantly in the history of 
dramatic art, as well as 
in the general history of 
mankind; but we must 
no doubt be careful not 
to conclude anything 
from this circumstance 
but that the human mind 
at equal stages of civil- 
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may mention two parallel passages which traverse the whole length 
of the auditorium and lead up to the background of the hall. 
These passages are on a level with the boxes on the floor, and are 
used by the actors for going up to the stage; sometimes they will 
linger on the way and spend as long as ten minutes in expressing 
their feelings by pantomimic play. Of course these passages have 
no decorations at all. Contrary to Chinese custom, the Japanese 
theater is comparatively very advanced in its scenic painting, and 
accessories and requisites are executed with an exceedingly realistic 
accuracy.” 


Of the ingenious Japanese method of scene-shifting we read : 


“ Both the Japanese and Chinese historical drama require a mul- 
titude of changes, but while the Chinese—like the Shakespearean 
—drama disdains all decorative art, the Japanese, centuries ago, 
found out.an easy and ingenious way of frequent scene-shifting. 
On a previous page, where the Japanese pantomime is mentioned, 
we quoted a sentence 
from an old book of 
travels in Japan, and 
promised an explana- 
tion of the following 
words: ‘ The principal 
accessories of the stage, 
such as wells, bridges, 
gates, houses, gardens, 
mountains, or animals, 
are represented as nat- 
urally as possible, and 
are so contrived that, 
just as on the European 
stage, they can instantly 
be removed or taken to 
pieces at a given signal.’ 
Evidently the traveler 
did not understand how 
these changes were ef- 
fected, or he would 
scarcely have omitted 
to describe the proceed- 
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ization always seems to 
work under the same 
laws, and, therefore, 
produces results which, 
even in widely different nations, are surprisingly alike. ...... 

“The Japanese, who are of a receptive nature, with a marked 
tendency to imitation of all foreign things and customs, soon came 
strongly under the influence of Chinese civilization, and this influ- 
ence was very marked in regard to the stage. A kind of Chinese 
drama was created, while the national drama remained in its primi- 
tive, half-pantomimic state, just as in Europe the national scenic 
art of the Middle Ages was stopped in its growth by the direct 
imitation of classical literature introduced by the Renaissance. It 
is not unlikely that the Japanese theater of the present day will 
receive a similar influence from Europe, and that ere long we shall 
see French matrimonial dramas acted in coats of some sort and 
tall hats by the small inhabitants of the ‘ sun-land,’ and see there- 
with the loss of every characteristic of the national scenic art. 
But at present these characteristics still exist; they are even so 
marked and so different from anything known in any other nation 
that they deserve some attention.” 


Whereas the drama and the art of acting have kept close to 
Chinese types, says Dr. Mantzius, the construction of the stage 
has undergone great alterations. “The Japanese, with their bright 
and restless imagination, could not long be contented with the sim- 
ple, uninteresting frame within which their emotional and graphic 
plays were represented, and which for centuries had satisfied the 
conservative Chinese. So they created a stage which corre- 
sponded better with the character of their dramas, and a few of 
these reforms are indeed so ingenious that it would be worth while 
to consider whether they might not be of use to European thea- 
ers.” The form of the stage resembles in simplicity that of the 
Chinese with the following exception : 


“ As one of the peculiar characteristics of the Japanese stage we 


A JAPANESE THEATRE. 


Showing the two peculiar parallel extensions of the stage traversing the whole length of the 
auditorium. 


ing; at any rate he 
would not have com- 
pared it with European 
scene - shifting. The 
thing is done in this 
way: the floor of the stage in its whole length and width consists 
of a circular plate, which can be turned round like the disks on 
which our railway engines are shunted. This plate is divided by 
the back-cloth into two halves, only one of which is visible to 
the public at atime. Ata given signal the scene is shifted by 
turning the plate with all that is on it. The actors continue talk- 
ing till they are out of sight, and the other half comes round and 
faces the public. Owing to this simple contrivance, the Japanese 
need not recoil from any changes of scene, and they make such 
ample use of it that half a score of turnings may be counted in an 
hour. 

“While this invention might seem practical enough to be used 
even in well-developed European machinery, we meet with another 
peculiar arrangement which is quite incompatible with our ideas 
of illusion. It is the living machine which Bousquet calls the 
shadow. "ach actor on the boards is followed by a disguised 
figure dressed in black and with a black hood on its head. The 
only business of this strange apparition is to wait upon the actor 
by handing to him the objects he wants, placing chairs, lighting up 
his face when the stage isdark,etc. Thoughat first it is irritating 
to the foreign spectator to see this black figure constantly wander- 
ing about the stage, it is said that the eye can get accustomed to 
it and at last find it indispensable. 

“ Theatrical art in Japan shows a great tendency to purely me- 
chanical imitation of indifferent realistic details, and at the same 
time to grossly exaggerate passion in its most palpable forms. 
Violent paroxysms of fury and vengeance, crude pathological imi- 
tations of the horrors of agony, seem to be the special attainments 
of the Japanese actor, by which he reaps his greatest fame. Nor 
does he spare himself in performing these tasks. The worst Euro- 


pean ranter isa mere log compared with the Japanese hero when 
His diction flies up and down in the most 


he gets into a passion. 
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violent contrasts, now shaking the walls with sonorous voice, now 
wheezing almost inaudibly, all in a uniform rhythmic chanting dec- 
lamation which does not in the least resemble human speech. 
Sometimes he can find no words, and stops altogether, expressing 
the climax of his fury only through pantomimic action. It is in 
these scenes that the Japanese actor attains the perfection of pan 
tomimic art: he foams, grinds his teeth, rolls his eyes, tears great 
tufts of hair out of his head, rolls on the floor in terrible convul- 
sions, and dies, amid the cheers of the public, a slow death. of 
which the audience is not spared a single rattle or the faintest sigh. 

“A French traveler who had been present at the performance of 
a sensational piece of this kind asked the famous Japanese actor, 
Sodjuro, why he exaggerated the efforts of his voice and the vio- 
lence of his gestures to such a degree. ‘ It does not seem to me 
that a daimio or warrior speaks like that,’ he added. ‘ No,’ the 
actor replied ; * but if we behaved on the stage as people do in or- 
dinary life, who could see that we were heroes ?’ 

“ This remark indeed expresses the essence of the Japanese peo- 
ple’s conception of art: its ideal representation of man consists in 
a sharply drawn exaggeration.” 


ASPECTS OF FRENCH ART TO-DAY. 


toe E yearly manifestation of the art world on the banks of the 

Seine makes more or léss timely certain reflections of the 
influence of Paris upon her painters and sculptors to be found in a 
new volume of “appreciations” called “ Adventures Among Pic- 
tures,” by Mr. C. Lewis Hind, sometime editor of the London 
Academy. The primacy of Paris in the art world and the power 
which she wields for good or ill are thus indicated by the author: 


“ After all, the salons do represent French art, for Paris is the 
school as well as the patron. And when you find that a painter 
was born in Barcelona, or Sweden, or Philadelphia, you also find 
against his name that he is é/éve de Cabanel, or Laurens, or Ge- 
rome, or Harpignies. Paris sits smiling by her river, and all the 
joyous student life of the world chatters and learns, happy in hos- 
pitable arms. How well they catch her tricks, her cleverness, her 
irresponsibility, her gaiety, her dexterity. She is the prisoner of 
herself, and she makes her children and her foster-children prison- 
ers of themselves: how seldom does one of them learn from her to 
be free and unafraid without amazement. What physical strength 
her painter children show! There are pictures in the salons, you 
can hardly call them pictures, those enormous, glittering stage 
scenes, that the eye wanders slowly over, forgetting the first square 
yard by the time the last square yard is mastered.” 


French art of to-day, we read, does not show any signs of pro- 
gressing. There is technical skill in abundance, but one has only 
to visit the Luxembourg Gallery or the Pantheon to recognize that 
this is not the great period of French art. The spirit which actu- 
ates French sculpture is much the same, says the author. It is 
“very much alive, daring anything in the sun of popular favor that 
shines upon it.” The English treat sculpture as if it were a poor 
relation, adds Mr. Hind; the French honor sculpture as if it 
were the son and heir. Nevertheless as in painting so in sculp- 
ture, “the shouters get the attention, and he who has once begun 
to shout must shout each year louder than the last. He who does 
not shout must be content to wait as Rodin waited.” The sculpture 
shown in the salons of recent years gives an impression ot the vi- 
tality of this branch of art in France, but also of the feverish de- 
sire on the part of many French sculptors by means of size or of 
extravagance of design to outvie one another. We read: 


“Pressing into the service of sculpture themes which are mani- 
festly unsuited to it they offer a wide choice of subject, such as 
Jacob wrestling with the angel, ora realistic group showing an 
obese publican pouring out absinthe behind a bar, while in front 
an agonized wife and child bend over a workman screaming in a fit 
of delirium tremens. You may see the foolish virgins of Scripture 
writhing one with another in despair, and hammering at the closed 
marble door (modern knocker), or Bulgarians acclaiming Alexan- 
der I]. their liberator. You may see in the Chartres monument to 
Pasteur a countryside wherein a bewildered flock of sheep gaze in 
astonishment at a group of scientists, including, I believe, M. 
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Pasteur himself, experimenting on a captured companion; or, if ° 
you prefer it, Absolom hanging by his hair from the boughs of a 
tree. There are groups as big as the wall of a house, and pieces 
so tiny that you could drop them into your pocket. Everywhere 
are talent, dexterity, and fertility of invention, hardly anywhere the 
strong man of personal vision doing his own work.” 


The temper of these comments, if somewhat pessimistic as to 
present tendencies in French art, may be corrected by a note 
on French sculpture elsewhere in the volume. It gives a vision of 
the attitude of encouragement toward her sculptors in the assump- 
tion of which France makes herself preeminent. Says Mr. Hind: 


“France encourages her sculptors: in Paris and in other towns 
throughout the land they are bidden to spur their imaginations and 
to mature their skill that France may be glorified and her splendid 
past made to minister to her present. Wherever you walk in Paris 
the eye is again and again delighted by a vista that opens through 
wide streets revealing some monument of heroic size, some im- 
pression of prancing horses, outstretched wings and flying figures 
sounding trumpets in the clear air. The genius of France for the 
architectural prevision sense that relates topographical improve- 
ments one to another never fails her. When she threw the Alex- 
ander III. bridge across the Seine and placed dazzling gilt groups 


on high stone pillars at either end she knew they would allure the 


roving eye and cenduct it onward to the sombrous gilt of the Inva- 
lides dome; when she built the two palaces of art amid the chest- 
nuts of the Champs-Elysées on either side of the approach road to 
the bridge and placed on them great symbolical groups of stone 
figures that lean out over Paris, proclaiming with flamboyant ges- 
tures that here is the art center of the world, she knew that those 
heroic stone groups would encourage her sculptors to dare, to 
penurize themselves in producing year after year those monuments 
to La Gloire that France loves. And she can do so without fear- 
ing that the passion for the Titanesque, for the monument that 
gives wings to the street, will spoil the taste of her sons, for in the 
Louvre, in their quiet, cool places, stand through all the changes 
of taste and the wounds of time those two matchless examples of 
eternal beauty—the Winged Victory and the Venus of Milo. With 
her intense modernity and love of novelty, France keeps her rever- 
ence for the old. The gilt figures on the Alexander III. Bridge 
flash readily at the spectator; but the Winged Victory must be 
sought, not without trouble, in the interminable corridors of the 
Louvre. You meet her suddenly flying through the air on that 
archaic boat, and you know that before you is one of the most 
beautiful things that the world has produced.” 





THE CENTENARY OF GEORGE SAND. 


ie Paris, on July 1st, the hundredth anniversary of the birth 

of George Sand is celebrated, and a statue by the well- 
known French sculptor Sicard will be unveiled in the garden of 
the Luxembourg. At the Comédie-Frangaise the famous “ Francois 
le Champi” will be played. Others of this author’s best-known 
pieces will be rendered at the Odeon. The statue is a government 
enterprise, and represents, not the middle-aged French authoress 
and woman of the world, but a young, beautiful, romantic woman 
—George Sand when she came to Paris in 1831. 

L’/llustration, in an appreciation of George Sand, says: 


“She was fleeing from her husband; and, several years after- 
ward, she obtained her liberty. But her first novels give voice to 
those sufferings which she underwent in her married life. She has 
branded the egoism and awkwardness of certain husbands. She 
has created the type of the woman who is not understood, which 
all literature abused so much until Flaubert rendered justice in his 
‘Madam Bovary.’ But the revolt of George Sand was sincere and 
justified. In demanding more independence for women, in attack- 
ing the hypocrisy of the world, she opened the way for such writers 
as Alexander Dumas, fils, or Paul Hervieu. Her generosity in the 
defense of her sisters knew no bounds. Herself independent, she 
took up the cause of all the oppressed. She saw too clearly all the 
natural and social inequalities to remain unmoved.” 


Jules Claretie, writing in Z’Echo des Deux Mondes (the French 
literary semi-monthly published at the University of Chicago) de- 
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clares that M. Sicard’s 
statue is remarkably 
well done, and express- 
es the character of the 
woman much better than 
any of our pictures of 
She 
was a poet and a hero- 


her later in life. 


ine, he says, a dreamer 
of happiness. M. Cla- 
retie finds the influence 
literature 
strongly evident in 
Mme. Sand’s work. He 


of Russian 


traces the influence of 
Dostoyevski especially. 
sure that 
Mme. Sand was a dili- 


He is also 


gent reader and a de- 
voted disciple of Jean 
Jacques Rousseau. 
“ An artist, she was also 
-a landscape painter and 
poet, but, above all, hu- 
man; a woman among 
women, with the robust 
nature of a man, and yet 
a depth of maternal pos- 
sibilities like the earth 
itself, which she loved.” 

The Paris daily news- 
paper, /igaro, is pub- 
lishing in a series the 
hitherto unedited letters 
of George Sand, which 
are announced to ap- 
pear in book form in 


Brussels in a few weeks. 








don, but soon found the 
life of inactivity intoler- 
able. It was at this 


had 


reached the age of thir- 


time, when he 


ty-eight, that an over- 
powering impulse 
moved him to write. 


Says Mr. Clifford : 


“The fact that he de- 
bated within himself se- 
riously as to the choice 
of the language in 
which he should elect to 
write will be found to 
be full of significance to 
any thoughtful student 
of his work. French at 
first attracted him more 
than English. Flaubert 
and Guy de Maupassant 
fascinated him as did 
no modern English au- 
thors, and, so far as 
he can be said to have 
any literary. parents, 
they are to be sought 
for in France, not in 
England or America. 
The love of the one and 
only word was a passion 
born quick and whole in 
him, and for a space he 
thought that the more 
delicate, subtle, and 
dainty speech would 
best serve his purposes. 
But for many years he 
had sailed under the old 
red ensign; his friends 
were mostly English; 








The love-letters of Al- 
fred de Musset to Mme. 


Sand are Unveiled in Paris on July 1. 


remarkable 
for their passion and 
poetic expression, even when their author is considered. Most of 
the illustrated journals of the continent reproduce the photograph 
of the statue, and comment appreciatively. Blancho y Negro, of 
Madrid, asserts there is no doubt that George Sand is the greatest 
French writer after Balzac.—7yanslations made for THE LITER- 
ARY DIGEsT. 


A GENIUS UNIQUE IN ENGLISH PROSE. 


‘3 R. CONRAD’S books, I say it without fear of contradic- 
tion, have no counterparts in the entire range of English 
literature. They are peculiarly, arrestingly original.” Thus writes 
Hugh Clifford, C.M.G.,in the Zhe North American Review 
{June.) And he goes on to tell us more of this writer who, tho not 
an Englishman, has developed new possibilities in English prose. 
Joseph Conrad Korzeniowski, now known only as Joseph Con- 
rad, was born in Poland in 1856. He acquired French in his in- 
fancy, together with his native tongue; but of English he knew 
not a word until he had attained his nineteenth year. As a mere 
lad he went to sea, and for nearly a score of years he followed the 
profession of a sailor in all corners of the world, with no inkling 
of the career that finally awaited him. During all this time, altho 
“he never put pen to paper, save to write up his log-book,” he read 
widely of both English and French literature. It was in 1894 that 
Mr. Conrad, seized suddenly by a desire to rest, determined to 


Spend six months ashore. Accordingly he took lodgings in Lon- 


MODEL OF GEORGE SAND’S STATUE, 


The sculptor, Sicard, stands beside his work. 


his sympathies were 
with the men of English 
race whom he had found 
scattered through the 
crannies of the world. 
Men of British breed, it seemed to him, would perhaps under- 
stand the things of which he had to tell as no other men could do. 
In the end, therefore, he decided upon the use of English; but 
admiration of the French stylists, of French delicacy and work- 
manship, of French subtlety, of French illusiveness and allusive- 
ness, remained strong in him, and to this influence he owes not a 
little of the force, the vividness, the distinction of his prose. Let 
any man possessed of the critical faculty read a page of Mr. Con- 
rad’s work with this knowledge in his mind, and he will find that a 
very real light is cast thereby upon the more effective peculiarities 
of this style. Add to this, that the author is a Slav by birth and 
tradition, and that he possesses in an intensified form the somber 
but strongly individual outlook of his people, and it will be recog- 
nized that he combines in his person a mental equipment of so 
unusual a character that, backed as it is by literary instinct and 
ability of a very high order, it could not fail to produce remark- 
able results.” 


The six months spent ashore resulted in the publication of Mr. 
Conrad’s first book, “ Almayer’s Folly,” which deals with phases 
of life on the east coast of Borneo. Since then he has published 


“ Lord 


—and here 


“Tales of Unrest,” “The Nigger of the ‘ Narcissus,’” 
Jim,” “ Youth,” and “ Typhoon.” “In every instance” 
the writer quotes Mr. Conrad’s own phrases—“ he has ‘ snatched, 
in a moment of courage, from the remorseless rush of time, a pass- 
ing phase of life,’ and, approaching the task ‘ in tenderness and 


‘ 


faith,’ he has held up ‘ unquestioningly, without choice and with- 


out fear, the rescued fragment before all eyes in the light of a 
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cere mood.’” He has‘ disclosed its inspiring secret; the stress and 
passion within the core of each convincing moment.’” 

Mr. Clifford quotes from a published article of Mr. Conrad’s 
the following passage, which he considers a statement of the au- 
thor’s literary creed : 


“Itis only through complete, unswerving devotion to the per- 
fect blending of form and substance; it is only through an unre- 
mitting, never-discour- 
aged care for the shape 
and the ring of sentences 
that an approach can be 
made to plasticity, to 
color; and the light of 
magic suggestiveness 
may be brought to play 
for an evanescent in- 
stant over the common- 
place surface of words: 
of the old, old words, 
worn thin, defaced by 
ages of careless usage. 
The sincere endeavor to 
accomplish that creative 
task, to go as far on that 
road as his strength will 
carry him, to go unde- 
terred by faltering, 
weariness or reproach, 
is the only valid justifi- 
cation for the worker in 
prose. And if his con- 
science is clear, his an- 
swer to those who, in 
the fulness of a wisdom 
which looks for imme- 
diate profit, demand 
specifically to be edified, 
consoled, amused; who 
demand to be promptly improved, or encouraged, or frightened, 
or shocked, or charmed, must run thus: My task which I am try- 
ing to achieve is, by the power of the written word to make you 
hear, to make you feel—it is, before all, to make you see. That— 
and no more, and it is everything. If 1 succeed, you shall find 
there, according to your deserts, encouragement, consolation, fear, 
charm—all you demand; and, perhaps, also that glimpse of truth 
for which you have forgotten to ask.” 























MR. JOSEPH CONRAD. 


Of his style a critic says: “ It is wholly unlike 
that of any writer who has hitherto used the 
English language, and may be regarded as em- 
bodying a discovery of yet another use to which 
our tonguc can be put.” 


Of Mr. Conrad’s books Mr. Clifford writes: 


“ The matter is in a sense the common property of all the world, 
or of that section of the world which has roamed widely ; but from 
the outset the reader is made conscious of an intensely individual 
point of view, a special outlook upon life, of a constructive imag- 
ination working upon lines. different to those common to English- 
men, of a profound comprehension of the psychology of a certain 
class of character, and withal of a somber force and a forth-right 
sincerity that compel recognition of the essential truth revealed. 
The manner, as opposed to the matter, is even more striking, even 
more original. It is wholly unlike that of any writer who has 
hitherto used the English language as his vehicle of expression, 
and may indeed be regarded, in some sort, as embodying a dis- 
covery of yet another use to which our tongue can be put. Curi- 
ously free from the trammels of recognized convention, at times 
rugged and even harsh, packed with phrases which, while they 
create the precise impression aimed at as they alone could do, yet 
have about them a certain exotic flavor, Mr. Conrad’s style is one 
obviously born in its author, not fashioned painfully by his inge- 
nuity, and so is felt to be free from all taint of affectation. Just as 
the apostles after Pentecost ‘ began to speak with other tongues, 
as the Spirit gave them utterance,’ so Mr. Conrad writes with the 
utterance that is given to him, the utterance which is his through 
the circumstances of birth, race, experience, training, and even 
tradition, all of which, in his case, are widely different to those of 
any other great figure in English literature, ancient or modern.” 


One quality of his style, we read, is to give “ the tiny picture, 
clean-cut as a cameo, that imprints itself upon the imagination, 
and yet has clinging about it the half-mystical haze of fancy and 
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sentiment which is one of the secrets of this writer's magic.” His. 
is a notable achievement, a tremendous success, concludes Mr. 
Clifford, “and we have cause for thankfulness because circum- 
stances have chanced to give to this man of keen observation, deli- 
cate perception, and subtle intelligence a unique training and ex- 
perience, and withal so complete a mastery over our magnificent 
language—the language which he only began to learn in his nine- 
teenth year.” 


THE REVIVAL OF HEBREW LITERATURE. 


NE of the most remarkable results of the conquests of the: 
First Napoleon was the renaissance of Hebrew literature, 
which had lain dormant during long centuries of oppression. 
Philip Berger (writing in Za Revue) declares that it was the hope of 
national regeneration, raised by Napoleon’s wonderful career of 
conquest, which awakened in the Hebrew, particularly in Russia, 
the old poetic fervor. The Jewish literature of the nineteenth cen- 
tury followed closely, he says, upon the movement of the ideas. 
which permeated politics at the beginning of thatera. The projects. 
for reform, inaugurated by Alexander I., and his efforts to amelio- 
rate the material and intellectual conditions of the Jews; then the 
insurrection of Poland in 1831 and its consequences; compulsory 
military service ; and then, finally, the action of Alexander I1. with 
the abolition of the old-time military service, the terrible Cahals, 
and the complete civil emancipation of the Hebrews,—all these, 
like the oppression and the captivity in Babylon, brought outa 
psalm from the Jewish soul. Many excellent writers appeared. 
There was Luzzato, the promoter of the renaissance in Italy in the 
eighteenth century; the philosopher Krochmal, who formulated 
the Jewish cosmogony; Isaac, son of Levenson, the emancipator 
of the Jews of Volhynia; Mapau, the chief of the romantic school ; 
and the two greatest of all, Gordon, the Prophet of Despair, the 
Jeremiah of modern Judaism, and Smolensky, the apostle of Zion- 
ism. “Their history is identical: A youth, sad and pinched, 
passed far from the light in privations and study, but transfigured 
by the idealistic pursuit of one idea.” It was a beautiful language 
in which they wrote, not the vulgar jargon, but the ancient lan- 
guage of psalms of Israel, with its poetry, its foweriness, its love 
of nature, and its realism, which Mapau described when he said : 
“TI can fathom the ancient Latin, with its majestic vigor; the Ger- 
man, with its profound significance; the French, full of its charm- 
ing, fascinating expressions; the Russian in the flower of its youth. 
Each of these languages has its own peculiar qualities; but thou 
alone, oh Hebrew tongue, thou art incomparable. How clear, 
how limpid are thy words, even in the midst of the ashes of thy 
ruins! The sound of thy phrases sings in my ear like a celestial 
harp.” 

This Hebrew renaissance received strong impetus from the jour- 
nals published in the Hebrew language. In 1875, under the in- 
spiration of the philosopher Mendelssohn and the poet Wessley, 
the first journal written in Hebrew, the Hameasse/ (The Collector), 
appeared. Later several others, including the Hamaguid and the 
Haschahar, the organ of the Zionists, were published. To-day, 
says this writer, there are more than twenty journals published 
in pure Hebrew, counting many thousands of subscribers. This 
writer concludes with a quotation from one of the psalm-like poems 
of the period: “ You ask us who we are, we Jews. We are nota 
nation, nor a religious community. We are a sacrifice, the holy 
sacrifice of Jehovah, of which the whole earth is.the altar.”— 77ans- 
lations made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 





“ Tue Far East” makes this month its first appearance in. the field of monthly 
publications. The avowed purpose of the new magazine is to bring to the West 
a voice of the Far East, a voice that will make toward a fuller understanding 
between the Occident and the Orient. In the editorial foreword we read: “‘ Altho 
the entire publication dons the civilized garment of civilized letters, the soul and 
heart of it all is—in fact, every line of it comes—from that benighted home-land 
of heathenism and the sun, called Nippon.” The editor of “ The Far East” is a 
Japanese. The magazine is published in New York, 
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SCIENCE AND INVENTION. never remarked it before, he had never given it attention, or noth- 


ing but a distracted attention that penetrated only to his subcon- 
sciousness, to his lower mind. A person sees ina dream a lady 
that he thinks he has never seen before; next day, to his surprise, 
h aa ih nts ieheee te a teeelinstinas he meets her in the street. There is nothing supernatural about 
B* AY POTHANS NYYRONNS HCG RINT a NS this. She lives in the same part of the town and he has met her 

between proper and forbidden things. Inthe minds of some,  pefore, but her image has remained in his subconsciousness. . . . 
the forbidden region is regarded as that of the occult, while with “The anesthesias, the paralyses of neuropaths are, according to 
others it is simply that of quackery. The ordinary physician, Janet, cases of contraction of the field of consciousness. When 
altho he may know the literature of the subject, fights shy of hyp- we have awakened the attenuated sensibility by physical or other 
notism in medicine, and there seems to be a general feeling among ™€@nS, we have benefited the hysterical patient. It is by arousing 
educated people that it is better not to have too much to do with the senses, by mechanotherapy and by directing conscious atten- 


; tion to the weakened organs, that Comar and Sollier are trying to 
methods that are at once so powerful and so little under control. cure neuropathic obsession. 


In an article contributed to Cosmos (Paris, June 4), Dr. L. Menard “The restoration of sensibility may in unimportant cases be ob- 

shows how hypnosis may be used in an indirect way, in the treat- tained by slight excitation; in grave cases the subject is plunged 

ment of certain affections that are hard to reach otherwise; and in into a profound hypnotic state; the physician stands near him and 

the course of what he says, he takes occasion to explain the way in €XCites him by EE ‘ Feel, feel more, still more, keep it up, 

‘hich the method works, as that is at present understood by the give careful a hii rriaes padiaengeie the slug brate-cen- 

ome ae : : P ters. ... The restoration of visceral sensitiveness follows that 

best authorities. Says Dr. Menard: of cutaneous sensitiveness, and under the simple influence of the 

““When a subject is in the state of hypnosis, his mind accepts _ return of the senses, the awakening of the cortical centers, we shall 

without control the ideas that are suggested to him, and these ideas __ see the fixed ideas disappear. 

are translated into actions. Hypnosis enables us to study, in the “In this method the action of hypnotism is indirect. The 

case of those who accept it and are sensitive to it, the influence of awakening of the senses brought about by its influence is accom- 

imagination on the organism. The subject who is persuaded that panied by the disappearance of the fixed ideas that can not be 

P he can not raise his arm, open his eyes, rise from his chair, or acted upon by suggestion, according to Janet’s method.”— 7raus- 
cross a threshold, really experiences these forms of paralysis. He  J/ation made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 

can not move because he is convinced of the impossibility of move- 

ment. In hypnosis, with or without sleep, if you give your subject 





HYPNOTISM AS A CURATIVE METHOD. 





a glass of water to drink, telling him that it is a strong purgative, A SINGULAR PROFESSION. 

he will experience its effects, as if it had been so in reality... . 

A man may thus be purged, paralyzed, made deaf or blind, by an NDER this heading a brief account of the services to medi- 
idea. cine of Magdalena Gelby, an assistant at the General Hos- 


“The idea need not have been introduced into the mind during 
hypnosis and by another person; it may spring up in the mind in 
an apparently spontaneous fashion, following a strong emotion due 
to the erroneous interpretation of a special sensation. ...... sp Se : 

“The individual who believes himself ill is really so; he isnot ™anikin. Surgical students who were learning to perform oper- 
an imaginary sick man, but a man who is sick because of his ations on the nose or throat were allowed to practise on Magdalena 
imagination. He may, as in hypnotic experiments, be dyspeptic aided by the wonderful control that habit had given her over her 
or paralyzed or dumb by autosuggestion. To the psychic malady  jpternal air passages. 
should correspond a moral psychic treatment directed to the cause, 
transforming or causing the disappearance of the conscious or sub- “It may be easily understood how difficult it is for students to 

conscious fixed idea that is the cause of the whole trouble. acquire the manual dexterity that is indispensable for operations 
“The first thought that occurs to the mind of the physician is in throat affections. It is enough toglance at an anatomical chart 
that it will be sufficient to hypnotize the patient, try to find out to see how delicate must be the simple insertion of tampons in the 
F during the hypnosis what is the idea that causes the trouble, and nasal fosse. But Magdalena smoothed out all these difficulties. 
then suggest a contrary idea. Dr. Janet has published very inter- “Habit had given her the singular faculty of making her vocal 
esting observations along this line... .... chords immovable at will for several minutes at a time, and of fixing 
“Suggestion is in such a case not purely imperative; it is not her soft palate and tonsils, and the students, laryngoscope in hand, 
generally enough to say to the hypnotized subject,‘ You shallno followed, in this convenient and truly perfect subject, the anatomi- 
longer be paralyzed, you shall no longer have such and such a_ Cal descriptions of the standard works. What would seem still 
pain or trouble.’ The physician must penetrate into the depths of | more remarkable is that she acquired such command over her re- 
his thoughts, and by a fine psychological analysis seize on the flexes that she could either suppress or exaggerate them at will. 
point of departure of his obsession, which, for example, may bea Her vocal chords could be touched without contraction, so that it 
case of remorse or of fright. was possible for pupils to practise all the explorations indicated in ' 
“This is theoretically very ingenious, but all subjects are not the technique of laryngoscopy and rhinoscopy. Better still, Mag- f 
susceptible to hypnosis, and even in the cases of those who are, dalena could exaggerate her reflexes at will, so as to habituate her 
repeated suggestion is not without inconvenience. pupils to overcome the resistances that offer themselves, in current 
“ By cultivating the tendency to passivity and credulity which is practise, to the free passage of the instruments, according to the 
at the bottom of the hypnotic state, we cause in the subjects a sort _ particular sensitiveness of each patient. All physicians know the 
of habitual automatism, a need for direction, which is injurious. difficulties of certain manipulations of the larynx; those who had 
Neuropaths are not apt to be self-controlled; we should strengthen the good fortune to practise them with Magdalena learned to over- 
in them the will-power, the power of control, and diminish the ten- come all obstacles and to carry their instruments to the most inac- 
dency to impulsive acts. Just the opposite is done in hypnotizing cessible parts. The catheterization of the Eustachian tube is some- 
them; this makes them still less reasonable. The morbid symp- _ times prevented by a spasmodic contraction. . . . This Magdalena 
tom is sometimes cured but the psychic state is not bettered—the could produce at will, in order to teach novices the manipulation 
congenital or acquired weakness that makes them the sport of their necessary to overcome it. She had even acquired a special sensi- 
impressions, incapable of throwing off their obsessions and of gov- _ tiveness of the mucous surfaces that enabled her to detect errors 
erning their emotions. in operation and faults of direction. She could tell the exact posi- 
“The field of consciousness is limited; numbers of excitations _ tion of an instrument in her nose, larynx, or pharnyx, and give direc. 
reach our senses and stop in some way at the threshold of con- _ tions to alter it when it was wrong. 
sciousness, which can not take them all in at once. A clerk going “When the students had been well exercised in the manipulation 
daily at the same hour to his office passes through the same of the instruments, and had learned how to direct them with pre- 
Streets, meets the same persons daily without seeing or recognizing _ cision, exactitude and method, Magdalena began a new kind of 
them. If some shopon a street corner has been altered in appear- training. From her large black cloth bag she drew a collection of 
ance or closed, he notices the change, and nevertheless he had strange objects, destined to play the part of foreign bodies, and 


pital in Vienna, is given by M. Francis Marre in Cosmos (Paris, 
June 4). Magdalena was for twenty years one of the curiosities of 
this hospital, where she carried on the odd profession of a living 


Says M. Marre: 
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she introduced them into the different parts of the air passages in 
order that the students might search for them. 

“Thanks to Magdalena Gelby, the Viennese laryngologists were 
able to acquire, before leaving the clinic, all the manual dexterity 
indispensable to the practise of their art, and they handled their 
patients with the sureness of touch of old practitioners who had 
grown gray in the harness. In this way she rendered great services 
to medicine and well deserved the small fee that her sittings 
brought. 

“Here is a new career that presents itself to those who love 
strange occupations. Who wants to be a laryngologic manikin?” 
— Translated for THe LITERARY DIGEST. 


THE FUEL OF THE FUTURE. 


fd Renee name is given by Popular Mechanics to compressed bri- 

quettes of peat. One-seventh of the area of Ireland, it says, 
consists of peat bog, at present unprofitable, but soon to be worth 
as much as so many coal-mines, owing to improved and cheapened 




















OPEN AIR DRYING RACKS AT THE WORKS OF THE SCOTLAND PEAT 
INDUSTRIES. 


Courtesy of Yopular Mechanics (Chicago). 


methods of collecting, drying, and preparing peat for fuel. Even 
now Sweden uses 2,000,000 tons of peat briquettes yearly, while 
within fifty miles of Chicago are unused fields of the substance 
containing enough to supply that city for a century. Of anew 
method of preparation the writer says: 


“ 


In this new process the peat is excavated from the bog by 
machinery and conveyed directly to the plant without the long de- 
jay of air-drying. Here it is packed into rotary cylinders, which 
are revolved at great speed, the peat being beaten by an interior 
heating device while the cylinders rotate. The centrifugal force 
expels the moisture so that it is a very low percentage. Then, by 
means of electrodes connected by conductors with a dynamo, the 
centrifugally dried peat is included in an electric circuit; the re- 
sistance of the peat generates heat and it is carbonized. A mass 
of black globules represents the results and retains all the valuable 
properties of the raw material. It then passes to kneading ma- 
chines, and after being well kneaded it is either molded into 
briquettes or left to dry and harden, in which latter case it is after- 
ward broken, screened, and graded. 

“ As has been stated, the value of this process lies greatly in the 
fact that in climates where the drying season is short it can be 
prepared despite the weather conditions. In Alaska a supply 
could hardly be prepared after other methods, and what a boon 
prepared peat fuel would be in that climate! It is a fact that the 
peat supply increases proportionately with the distance from the 
equator, and, under the eternal law of compensation, there must 
be some means by which it can be utilized in those cold countries 
where it abounds. Again, in the electrical process there is no 
loss, no escaping of valuable elements in the form of gases. One 
ton can be produced at the almost incredible cost of $1.21. 

“Prepared peat is an almost smokeless fuel. It burns to the 
last vestige, leaves a clean, white ash and no clinker.” 


Ashes as an Asset.—Under this title, a writer in Zhe 
Lancet points out that smokers are throwing away annually about 
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8.000 tons of valuable material—the same being the ashes of the 
tobacco that they consume. He says: 


“As everybody knows, the ash left on burning tobacco is con- 
siderable and, as a matter of fact, the mineral matter of the tobac- 
co leaf frequently amounts to as much as a fifth part of its weight. 
Thus, a ton of tobacco leaf would yield four hundredweights of ash 
which represents valuable mineral constituents withdrawn from the 
soil which have to be replaced by abundant manuring. It has 
been calculated that a ton of tobacco withdraws over a hundred- 
weight of mineral constituents per acre of land. In 1901 the home 
consumption of tobacco in the United Kingdom was at the rate of 
two pounds per head, or a total of about 40,000 tons, which repre- 
sents, at what is now a probably low computation, approximately 
8,000 tons of ash annually committed to the winds or dissipated in 
some way or other. This would appear to be an astounding waste- 
of material which must be of enormous value to the soil consider- 
ing that 75 per cent. consists of calcium and potassium salts and 15 
per cent. of magnesium and sodium salts, including nearly 5 per 
cent. of the essential constituent to all plants—phosphoric acid. 
On the face of it there would seem to be a fortune in store for that 
individual who could devise a successful means for the collection 
of tobacco ash, and it is great pity that so much valuable material 
should forever be lost to the soil without any attempt at direct 
restoration being made.” 


AN ELEVATED FIRE-ENGINE. 


A NOVEL device for fire protection at terminals and yards, 

consisting of a fireproof car fitted with powerful chemical 
extinguishers, has recently been installed and tested by the Metro- 
politan West Side Elevated Railway Company, of Chicago. The 
illustrations, which, together with the accompanying description, 
are from Zhe Street Railway Journal, give an idea of the car, 
which is built on the body frame and trucks of an old coal car. 
To condense the description : 


The car is 30 feet long and 8 feet wide outside. The house is 20 
feet long, extends clear across the car, and has two doors and two 
windows. The house is covered completely with corrugated iron, 
and the floor of the 5-foot platform at each end is of -inch steel 


























APPARATUS IN INTERIOR OF CAR. 
Courtesy of 7he Street Railway Journal (New York). 


plate. The entire structure is very strong and intended to with- 
stand the impact of falling bodies. 

In the car, at one side near the end, two duplicate horizontal 
pressure tanks are mounted side by side on the floor. Through 
the center of each tank from end to end runs a shaft, carrying two 
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FIRE EXTINGUISHER CAR ON METROPOLITAN WEST SIDE ELEVATED, CHICAGO, 
Courtesy of 7he Street Railway Journal (New York). 


paddles, so bent and shaped as to form a cradle, wherein the acid 
solder or jar is set and held firmly while the whole shaft is rotated. 
This rotation of the shaft and paddles spills the acid out of its jar, 
and at the same time agitates the whole mixture, thus keeping up 
the pressure during the discharge. 

On top of each tank is permanently fastened a heavy wire hose 
basket. Each basket holds 150 feet of 1-inch chemical hose, and 
each hose line has a 250-pound pressure gage mounted near its con- 
trolling valve. 

In the opposite corner stands an upright water-supply tank of 
250 gallons capacity, mounted high enough off the floor to give a 
gravity flow into the pressure tanks opposite. 

To put the apparatus into operation, one man leads out the hose 
and the other gives the crank a few swings and opens the proper 
valves. But one tank is discharged at a time, the second tank 
being reserved, to be discharged when the first is exhausted and is 
being refilled, thus maintaining a continuous stream—a priceless 
advantage in checking incipient conflagrations. One tank will run 
7 minutes when supplying both hose lines simultaneously at 150 
pounds pressure, and the recharging of a tank only requires 4 min- 
utes to complete. 

This car has no motor, and is intended for use at a yard or termi: 
nal, where it will be kept upon a short island in the main lead, next 
to the night despatcher’s office, so that any motor car will be in- 
stantly available to move it. The Metropolitan Company is build- 
ing four more similar cars, as this one has been demonstrated to 
be a great success. 

A clea: track will be kept through the middle of each yard, and 
the fire car can be run on this track and within reach of any car 
in a yard as soon as it arrives at a yard. 


Danger in Warts and Moles.—That an ordinary harm- 
less wart or mole, after years of existence, may suddenly be caused 
to develop into a malignant growth, was asserted by Dr. W. W. 
Keen, of Philadelphia, in a paper read on June 7, before the Ameri- 
can Academy of Medicine. Hecompared a wart to“a match that 
could produce a great conflagration,” and recommended that all 
such growths should be removed during the harmless stage. Says 
The Medical Record in its report of the paper : 

“He (Dr. Keen] pointed out that many of these moles and warts 
were congenital, or else, having arisen later, had persisted in ap- 
parent harmlessness for many years, and then, in consequence of 
injury, friction of the clothing, frequent scratching or other irri- 
tant, they began to increase in size, and were then already malig- 
nant. To wait until they began to grow would be waiting too long. 
He advocated that they should be removed with the skin in which 
they grow before any malignant change occurred—that is, during 





the period of quiescence. Twenty-five cases were reported, aris- 
ing on almost all portions of the body. Of the twenty-five, eleven 
were known to have died, sometimes even in spite of multiple 
operations, or even amputation, and several others probably died.” 

In the discussion that followed, Dr. W. L. Rodman, of Phila- 
delphia, said he felt Dr. Keen had rendered a great service in call- 
ing attention to this matter, and that his experience had been very 
similar to the author’s. Dr. Robert F. Weir, of New York, stated 
his belief that every mole and wart had better be destroyed at 
once, while Dr. Ernest Laplace, of Philadelphia, considered that 
these cases usually occur in tissues of diminished resistance and 
believed old age to be a prominent predisposing factor. Alto- 
gether there was a disposition to regret the popular belief that 


these so-called “ harmless” growths may safely be neglected. 


WHERE DOES RADIUM COME FROM? 


HE discovery that radium is continually disintegrating and 
passing into other forms makes it reasonably certain. inde- 
pendently of all theories on the subject, that the world’s stock of 
that substance, which is apparently very small, must be continually 
recruited in some way. It has been suggested, as already noted 
in these columns, that radium itself is a temporary product of dis- 
integration, perhaps of uranium or some other related metal. But 
a year’s investigation of the matter by Frederick Soddy, one of 
the indefatigable workers along this line, apparently negatives this 
theory. Says 7he Electrical Review : 


“The conclusions arrived at are that, if uranium changes into 
radium, less than one-ten-thousandth part of the theoretical quan- 
tity is produced during the first year’s accumulation. This result 
may be explained by assuming the existence of intermediate forms 
between uranium and radium; but, from a general consideration 
of the whole question from the point of view of the disintegration 
theory, several such hypothetical forms, each with an extended 
life, must be assumed. This is not justifiable at present, and the 
evidence may be taken as indicating that uranium is not the parent 
element of radium. The question of the life of radium is discussed 
also by Mr. J. Joly. The decay of radium, as shown by Ramsay 
and Soddy, renders it out of the question to assume that the radium 
now existing on the earth is the residue of a larger quantity, re- 
duced by decay to its present amount. If we carry backward so 
great a rate of change, we arrive at the existence of such large 
amounts, quite a few thousand years ago, as to postulate a red- 
hot earth almost within historical times. We are thus either com- 
pelled to assume that the rate of transformation observed does rot 
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apply generally to terrestrial radium, but only to radium separated 
by chemical treatment from pitchblende ; or that the existing store 
of radium is derived by a steady supply from some substance of 
greater atomic weight. Assuming that uranium breaks down to 
form radium, and assuming as an approximation that from one- 
thousand kilograms of uranium the yield of radium, under most 
favorable conditions, would be one decigram, this, at the rate of 
decay of radium, would produce one-tenth milligram of substances 
of less atomic weight per year. In other words, the uranium 
breaks down at the rate of +5 5y9'soo a0 Part of its mass per year, 
and its average life is, according to this, ten thousand million 
years. On these assumptions, an interval of time is indicated 
which may be considered as a minor limit to the antiquity of mat- 
ter in our part of the universe. As compared with this, geological 
time—as we guess it—is but little more than a moment in the being 
of so great an era, as thirty-six seconds is to an hour. It is inter- 
esting to note that the rate of change of thorium to thorium X 
affords the same average longevity for the atom of thorium.” 


ANIMAL AND RACIAL ODORS. 


HAT every human being and every animal possesses an indi- 
vidual odor we know, altho generally our own sense of smell 
can not distinguish one from another, for the more sensitive scent 
of the dog does this with ease from the slightest traces. That the 
personal odor of an entire race has a character of its own we also 
know. In most cases this odor is displeasing to members of dif- 
ferent races. The odor of the negro is often spoken of by white 
races as offensive, but it will be news to most of us that the odor 
of Europeans is quite as objectionable to the Japanese. A Japa- 
nese physician, Dr. Burtaro Adacki, has recently published some 
remarkable observations on this subject, we are told by a writer in 
The American Inventor, from whom we quote the following para- 
graphs: 

“This physician states that‘ it is certain that the Western peo- 
ples possess a natural odor which is not perceived by them, but 
which is clearly perceptible to the yellow race.’ After a certain 
length of time, however, both Japanese and Chinese who have 
taken up their residence in Europe become habituated to this odor, 
it being the experience of these European residents that the odor 
of Europeans, which at first was intolerable, after several weeks’ 
residence becomes supportable. 

“ Every living animal possesses in general a characteristic odor 
—horses, dogs, cats, etc., man himself having an emanation which 
is a part of the race and which may be individual and variable 
with age and condition of health. The sudoriparous glands pro- 
duce the emanation perceived by the sense of smell, altho it is true 
that the Chinese and Japanese have little or no odorous emanation. 
When these races perspire, their perspiration has no cdor, a fact 


which is doubtless chiefly a question of race, altho also probably 


one of alimentary régime. In the white races observers who pos- 
sess an acute sense of smell can distinguish solely by this means 
those persons who follow a vegetarian régime and those who eat 
meat, at times the difference between these two classes of persons 
being very pronounced. The individuals who nourish themselves 
on meat exhale, under the influence of the fermentation of cutane- 
ous secretions, a much stronger odor than vegetarians. Experi- 
menters in ethnography know that there exist provincial odors, the 
odor of Brunswick being different from that of Bavaria, that of 
Savoy different from that of Normandy. 

“The Japanese are chiefly vegetarians, and for this reason their 
skin exhales odors which are scarcely perceptible; but here cloth- 
ing plays its réle, for if we superimpose many layers of tissue 
closely around the body, perspiration is produced, and with it the 
odor of disassimilation. The race and individual color also have 
a certain influence, since brunettes, blondes, and red-haired people 
all exhale very different odors of the body.” 


The Speed of a Landslide.—Photographs accompany- 
ing a recent report of the Canadian Geological Survey on the great 
landslide of last year at Turtle Mountain in the Canadian Rockies 
show some features of remarkable interest. Says The Sun (New 
York), in a note on the report: 


“One photograph shows the whole width of the valley, across 
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which the rock débris was heaped up as a cartman dumps a load 
of coal. The boundary wall on the left is Turtle Mountain, rising 
black above the plain; but the entire center of this eastern face 
from top to bottom is gouged out to a width of perhaps an eighth 
of a mile, and the broad scar shows perfectly white, for the rock 
is limestone. But what seems most astonishing of all is the stream 
of white rock fragments and dust piled up on the comparatively 
level floor of the valley and stretching for two miles eastward from 
the foot of Turtle Mountain. Like a wave, it may be said to have 
broken against the sides of the opposite mountain wall, dashing 
up against the obstacle and throwing thousands of tons of débris 
400 feet up the slope of the eastward mountain. This broad band 
of white, stretching across the valley plain, otherwise somber in 
tone, gives a most impressive idea of the mighty force of the pro- 
pulsive power which in the twinkling of an eye piled up this wall 
across the valley. It is not difficult to understand it, however, 
when we consider the fact. The area of the rock on the mountain- 
side which broke away measures 1.03 square miles, of an average 
thickness of 45 feet. The weight of the mass which was precipi- 
tated down the mountain is estimated at 90,796 tons. Rock slides 
of this magnitude have not been recorded in the Alps, and none so 
large is known to have occurred in the Canadian Rockies. When 
we remember that a large part of this rock fell from a height of 
2,000 to 3,000 feet above the valley, it is not astonishing that the 
débris was shot across the lowland almost as a projectile leaves a 
cannon. The estimates as to the time occupied by the movement 
range from twenty seconds to two minutes. From all the evidence 
it is probable that the time which elapsed between the first crash 
and complete rest did not exceed 100 seconds, and may have been 
somewhat less. The distance from the summit of Turtle Moun- 
tain to the end of the slide is about two anda half miles; and 
those awakened by the roar had scarcely time to do more than to 
rise from their beds before all was over. The European geologist 
Heim estimates that the blocks in the great slide at Elm traveled 
a mile and a half in from ten to thirty seconds. The material 
leaped from a projecting shelf, right across the valley ; and on this 
account the movement was probably more rapid than in the case of 
the Turtle Mountain slide.” 





SCIENCE BREVITIES. 


THE distinction of being the only European country without a railroad, which 
is at present enjoyed by Iceland, is soon to be taken from her, according to a con. 
tributor to The Railway Age, who writes: “ The first track, it is stated, will prob- 
ably soon be begun by an English company recently formed for the purpose of 
working the sulfur-mines at Theisstareykir. in the north of Iceland. The mines 
are about seventeen miles from Huavik, the nearest harbor to which the proposed 
railway will run.” 

AN account of Prof. W. G. Atwater’s recent visit to Paris, published in 
L’ Abstinence, states that when M. Duclause anda small number of physicians 
who had defended his theory of the food value of alcohol welcomed him warmly 
and praised his courage in stating facts that were opposed by the public, he said 
in reply that the elementary properties of alcohol were very circumscribed and 
that alcohol, after all, was an evil aliment, which it is difficult to employ without 
danger. Later he said: “ We affirm that alcohol is an aliment, but M. Duclause 
affirms that it is a good aliment, an excellent aliment, while I say it is an evil 
aliment, a detestable aliment.” His French defenders finally concluded that he 
had been forced to retract his earlier opinions which they had accepted and de- 
fended as final. The incident, we are told, “ destroyed their faith in American 
science and American teacher$.” 


“Dip you know this telephone business has resulted in a telephone-ear?” said 
a clerk whose work called him constantly to the telephone, according to 7he 
Tribune, New York. “I don’t mean that our hearing is injured, but that the 
left ear becomes more keen than the right. If you'll notice, all the telephones are 
left-handed. That is, the instruments are so placed that we hold the receiver 
with the left hand, so that we may have the right hand free to use in taking notes 
of messages, I presume. Of course, one naturally claps the receiver to his left 
ear, as it would be almost impossible to twist it around to his right ear. Conse- 
quently the left ear gradually becomes much sharper in catching sounds than the 
right ear. If you don’t believe it, just try holding the receiver in your right hand 
some time and use your right ear. You'll find that conversation which was per- 
fectly distinct to the left ear sounds confused and muffled to the right, and there 


_ isa distinct effort to understand. It is simply that the left ear is a trained tele- 


phone ear, while the right ear is not.” 


“ An interesting phase of the excellent service rendered by wireless telegraphy 
in reporting the military and naval operations of the war in the Far East is in- 
dicated in the report published in the New York Zimes on the morning of May 
16,” says The Electrical Review. “It will be remembered that the London 
Times has equipped a land station and a vessel with the De Forest system. The 
report to which we refer, after explaining why the service had been interrupted. 
to some extent, for several days, due to the wishes of the Japanese commanders 
and to a storm, goes on to say: ‘at present, however, it is inadvisable to disclose 
our position.’ The reason for this secrecy is not given, but this does not detract 
from the interest with which we may read the despatches, knowing that gd 
come from a reliable source, giving as accurately as possible the latest news, al- 
tho we can only speculate regarding the location of the correspondent, It is not 
even necessary for those who receive his messages to know where he is. He 
merely throws his report upon the air, as it were, knowing that the receiving-sta- 
tion will catch it.” 
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THE ORIGINAL FORM OF THE LORD’S 
PRAYER. 


T seems to be the function of Professor Harnack, of the Univer- 
sity of Berlin, to supply the theological world periodically with 
subjects of sensational discussion. It is about ten years since his 
advice to his students to ask the church authorities to drop the 
Apostles’ Creed from the ordination vow, on the ground that the 
church of to-day no longer believes some of the teachings of this 
confession, aroused a storm of indignation that shook Protestant 
Germany from center to circumference. Only about four years 
ago Harnack’s “Essence of Christianity” (Wesen des Christen- 
tums) had practically the same effect, being eclipsed only for a 
short time by the Babel-Bibel address of Delitzsch. Now Har- 
nack briags out something new in the reconstruction of the Lord’s 
Prayer. His discussion, entitled “ Die Urspriingliche Gestalt des 
Vaterunsere,” appears in the S7tzungsberichte of the Prussian 
Academy of Sciences (No. V. of the current year). From this we 
condense as follows: 


It is well known that the Lord’s Prayer has been transmitted to 
us in two shapes, a shorter form in Luke xi. 1-4, and a longer in 
Matt. vi. 9-13. An investigation of the original sources shows 
that Luke, in the place of the first three petitions of the Lord’s 
Prayer, probably prayed in this way: “Thy Holy Spirit come and 
cleanse us”; so that, so far, the only thing in common between the 
two forms is the address“ Our Father.” The fourth, fifth, and sixth 
petitions of the Prayer were undeubtedly the same in both reports. 
The additions in Matthew, consisting mainly of the doxology, have 
been taken from the liturgical prayer of the Jews, but with some 
consideration of the teachings of Christ. The addition made by 
Luke was for the purpose of making this a distinctively Christian 
prayer, distinct from the prayers of the disciples of John the Bap- 
tist, and is one of the results of the experiences of the apostolic 
church. A summary of all the data in the matter justifies the con- 
clusion that the Lord’s Prayer read originally as follows: 

“Father! the bread for the coming day give us this day, and 
forgive us our debts as we also forgive our debtors, and lead us not 
into temptation.” 

These conclusions are based chiefly on certain reports by the 
church Fathers concerning the Lord’s Prayer, but not on any 
variant readings in the manuscripts. In this way Gregory, who 
was Bishop of Nyssa, in Cappadocia, from 371 to 394, and is one 
of the most famous and influential among the fathers, in his ex- 
planation of this prayer expressly says, in dealing with the petition 
“Thy Kingdom come,” that Luke corroborates the correctness of 
his interpretation, since this Evangelist in this place reads as fol- 
lows: “ May thy Holy Spirit come over us and cleanse us!” And 
as late as the seventh century, Maximus Confessor says: What 
Matthew here calls “ Kingdom,” another of the Evangelists calls 
“Holy Ghost”; and says “ May thy Holy Ghost cleanse us.” 

This reading, however, is not found in any of the New-Testa- 
ment manuscripts that have come down to us, nor in any of the 
older versions which have any critical value. In two of the manu- 
scripts, dating from the eleventh and the twelfth centuries, the 
words “over us” again appear; but it is not impossible that the 
influence of Gregory’s statement may have put these words into 
these writings; just as it iscertain that peculiar readings of Origen 
and Jerome found their way into later New-Testament manu- 
scripts. 

But an important witness in favor of this proposed reconstruc- 
tion is the gnostic heretic Marcion, of the second century, his 
testimony dating about 140 A.D. In his version of the Lord’s 
Prayer, as also in the book directed against him by Tertullian, a 
prayer for the “ Holy Ghost” appears in the first petition instead 
of the prayer for the sanctification of God’s name. Marcion’s 
text accordingly must have read in this way, nor does Tertullian 
accuse him of having corrupted the text. 

The best explanation of these facts is that what is now found in 
the first three petitions was originally, in the text of Luke, only 
one, and that Gregory in all probability had the correct tradition 
on this subject. For many reasons it is clear that this petition 
could not have been originally a part of the prayer that Christ 
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taught His disciples, and this shows that the last three petitions, 
as found in Luke, must have constituted the original Lord’s 
Prayer. 


Harnack’s hypothesis has naturally called forth “replies.” The 
most notable comes from his own colleague, in the Berlin faculty, 
Professor von Soden, who ina lengthy discussion of the subject 
in the Christliche Welt (Leipzig, No. 10), while accepting the data 
taken from patristic sources, thinks that these demand a different 
conclusion. Especially does it appear that there are no good rea- 
sons to claim that the prayer for the Holy Spirit was ever found in 
the Luke text, and that an entirely different explanation must be 
found for its appearance in Marcion and in Gregory of Nyssa. 
On the other hand, the best sources go to show that at least the 
first two petitions belonged to the original prayer as it came from 
the lips of the Lord, as these are found in each and every version, 
and in the very best Lukean manuscripts. The character of the 
opening petitions is such that they are eminently appropriate for the 
Lord’s Prayer, and this prayer, Professor von Soden concludes, 
was originally substantially as it has been handed down to us.— 
Translations made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 


HOMILETICAL POSSIBILITIES OF THE STAGE. 


HE announcement that Bunyan’s “ Pilgrim’s Progress” is to 

be dramatized next season under the direction of Mr. Froh- 

man, and the fact that the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society 

of the First Congregational Church, Washington, D.C., recently 

engaged Mr. Greet’s company to play for it.as a means of raising 

funds for the spreading of the Gospel, have led the editor of Har- 

pers Weekly to review some of the anomalies evident in the rela- 
tions between the church and the stage. He writes: 


“ Bunyan, the tinker of Bedford, never dréamed that his great 
work of the imagination, written to conserve the individualistic 
Puritan type of religion, would be put on the stage in London of a 
later time, and the Puritan settlers of New England and their mis- 
sionary-supporting descendants who founded the American Board 
of Foreign Missions never imagined that the time would come 
at the national capital when a medieval morality play, acted by the 
English actors, would be sanctioned by the church as a legitimate 
mode of education both in receiving spiritual truth from the play 
itself and in gaining funds with which to do missionary work. 

“No one who has read ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress’ will be surprised 
that ¢t has been seized upon for its scenic possibilities, and for its 
adaptation to the ingenious devices of modern stage managers. 
Of anything like dramatic unity it is wanting, but its cast of char- 
acters are as lifelike to-day as they were when Bunyan wrote, and 
its homilies touch on universal and ever-constant foibles and sins, 
and these will afford opportunity for subtle interpretation and 
effective modern preachment; and if otherwise unobjectionable, 
the presentation will appeal to that ever-increasing number of re- 
ligious people who realize that the church and the stage have so 
much in common that they can not afford longer to be enemies. 

“It is interesting to note how now and again through all the 
generations that the church’s adherents in this country have been 
under the domination of the Puritan hatred of the stage, there have 
been individuals here and there high placed in the church who 
have realized the common homiletical ideals of preaching and act- 
ing at their highest. Thus the famous Prof. Austin Phelps, of 
Andover Seminary, wrote: ‘ The Greek drama was oral in its form 
of communication; so is the pulpit. The Greek drama discussed 
the profoundest problems of human destiny; so does the pulpit. 
The Greek drama expressed the ideas which lay deepest in the 
most enlightened theology of the day; so does the pulpit. Above 
all, the Greek drama existed for the people; and so does the 
pulpit.’” 

We are reminded, however, that the old Puritan tradition still 
lingers : 


“It found expression in Spurgeon’s dictum that a church-mem- 
ber who attended the theater thereby, without any judicial decree 
of the church, cut himself off from membership. It more recently 
has found expression in the dictum of Dr. J. M. Buckley, of the 
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New York Christian Advocate, a leading expositor of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal denomination, that the church’s objection to the 
theater is‘ by no means altogether based upon the words of any 
particular play, or upon all the words of even the worst of plays. 
It is based upon the general effect, the general character, the gen- 
eral associations, and the relatior of the whole institution to the 
progress of Christianity.’ It has been this point of view which 
has shaped the formal discipline of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church for so many years. But discipline is not enforced. The 
Iroquois Theater disaster in Chicago revealed Methodist clergy- 
men and eminent laymen prominent in Christian work as attend- 
ants on the theater. Disparity between the traditional ideal and 
present practise by a minority in the church whom the ecclesiasti- 
cal authorities dare not discipline, led an influential minority to go 
before the General Conference in Los Angeles, Cal., asking for 
such modification of the rules as would bring the legislation of the 
church up to present-day standards, which are year by year ceas- 
ing to be Puritan, not only with respect to theater-going, but also 
as to many other customs and practises formerly classed as off- 
spring of the devil.” 


It may often be, this writer urges, that the theater is ahead of 


the church with its preachment on social evils. For instance: 


“Wendell Philips contended, in his address on the Abolition 
Movement’s Philosophy, that the theater of the North was ahead 
of the church of the North in its welcoming of antislavery views. 
Ibsen long since pointed out what the practical effects of the domi- 
nant spirit of the age—individualism—is to be on the institution of 
the family. Fourteen of the leading denominations of the country 
have just issued an appeal to the Christian public to awake to the 
meaning of tendencies in this country which Ibsen since ‘saw in 
Europe.” 

The religious person of to-day who believes in the homiletical 
possibilities of the dramatic art, concludes the writer, need not 
and does not shut his eyes to evils that exist, evils that are hoary. 
But he refuses to believe that because they have existed they must 
necessarily exist, or “ to boycott by wholesale and then hold up his 
hands in horror because of the evils that are due to his undis- 
criminating condemnation quite as much as to anything intrinsic.” 


THE RELIGION OF THE FUTURE. 


. Il N any attempt to forecast the spiritual future of mankind, 

surely we ought to discard all expectation of the ultimate 
survival of either supernatural religion or materialism.” Such is 
the introductory sentence of a work called “The Religion of the 
Universe,” lately published by J. Allanson Picton. The ¢ertium 
guid which he offers is a pantheistic system based on the late Her- 
bert Spencer’s reconciliation of science and religion in his book of 
“First Principles.” Hestates that “our justification fordoubt and 
more than doubt as to the permanence of supernatural creeds,” does 
not need any long argument. “For not only scientific method but 
also the spiritual atmosphere has quite changed its character dur- 
ing the last twocenturies; and the clouds which lent themselves to 
imagination in the old days have disappeared in a drier light.” 
Commenting on the changed habit of religious thought since the 
days of Milton, he says: 

“It is easy for some, tho they are a lessening number, to per- 
suade themselves that the plan of salvation picturesquely set forth 
in ‘ Paradise Lost and Regained’ isa real scheme of God, tho they 
can not fit it into human history as aptly as Milton did. But 
others, and they are an increasing number, feel painfully the dis- 
cord jarring at every point between the portentous procession of 
miracles attributed to the past and the ordinary work-a-day world 
as we know it. They have no prejudices—these of whom we 
speak, They are not vain enough to pit their notions of possibil- 
ity against genuine and sufficient evidence. But they note a habit 
cherished by their former teachers of filling up gaps in evidence 
by assumptions that the world of old was somehow different from 
our own in its moral needs, in its demand for miracle, in the divine 

«response to that demand, and in the frequent occurrence of rents 
in the veil between the seen and the unseen. During the last half 
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century, however, the earth has given up her dead in a manner never 
anticipated by seers; and from Egyptian, Chaldean, and Myce- 
nan graves the ‘ kings of the nations’ that * lay in glory, every 
one in his own house,’ have come forth with their records and 
their proclamations, and have made the world of their day almpst 
as familiar as London streets. Was then that world so much dif- 
ferent from our ownas the fond faith inages of miracle would have 
us suppose? ... The picture presented to us by the Assyrian or 
Egyptian chronicles, by the laws and business transactions recov- 
ered from history, is one of ordinary routine life, such as we our- 
selves lead, and of patient submission tonatural order. Into such 
a setting it is as difficult to fit the plagues of Egypt and the passage 
of the Red Sea and the overthrow of Jericho’s walls by a blast of 
rams’ horns as it is to fit the adventures of Baron Munchausen into 
the life of modern Europe.” 


Turning to the other rejected postulate, Mr. Picton replies to the 
query as to whether materialism will take the place of supernatural 
religion : 

“It is forbidden by philosophy, by metaphysics, and by the con- 
stitution of human nature. For, according to materialism, every- 
thing in the universe can be explained by molecular mechanics. 
We are nearer to reality when we have increased the powers of the 
microscope, because the ultimate reality lies in the vibrating atoms, 
The inner world of spirit is to be explained by matter and force; 
and tho we are a long way from it yet, we need not despair of 
some eventual deduction of consciousness and will from the subtle 
interplay of still cryptic forces and infinitesimal corpuscles. But 
against any such view of the universe and of life there has been, 
during the present generation, a marked and persistent reaction, 
which shows no signs of any cessation, but rather of final and un- 
challengeable triumph. Indeed, materialism has never been any- 
thing but a morbid concomitant of the wonder excited from time 
to time by fresh glimpses into the maze of natural phenomena.” 


The author claims to detect in the religious thought of the day a 
general tendency or movement, and this tendency, he believes, 
“can have no finality except in the realization of God as the only 
Being and of the universe as His revelation in consciousness.” 
The argument of the book is summarized by its author in the fol- 
lowing words: 


“J have endeavored to justify the assertion... that both 
religious emotion and the certain reality of its Object survive the 
disintegration of ancient creeds. Acknowledging that God tran- 
scends human thought, I have yet urged that He does not escape 
human thought, but is immanent therein. And in the interpreta- 
tion of ‘ what may be known of God,’ I have regarded experience 
as the only revelation, and the world order as greater than miracle. 
In particular, I have offered suggestions toward developing ina 
practical form the late Herbert Spencer’s brief and general state- 
ment of the only possible reconciliation of religion and science. 
And that reconciliation I have understood to consist in a common 
recognition by men of devotion and by men of knowledge that 
religion and science are each stimulated and brought to self-con- 
sciousness by finite phases of a universe, unknowable in its total- 
ity, which surrounds, interpenetrates, and overwhelms both alike. 
At the same time I have accepted and tried to apply practically 
Spencer’s prophecy that ‘ very likely there will ever remain a need 
to give shape to that indefinite sense of an ultimate existence 
which forms the basis of our intelligence.’ I have dwelt also upon 
his evidently heartfelt warning that, in satisfying this need, it is an 
erroneous assumption ‘ that the choice is between personality and 
something lower than personality; whereas the choice is between 
personality and something that may be higher.’ Incidentally I 
have ventured to regret the philosopher’s apparent indorsement of 
the necessity for a‘ First Cause’ in a universe where cause and 
effect in their largest generalization are obviously identical. But 
I have followed him gladly in maintaining that what he terms the 
Unknowable, but which I would rather call the Eternal, is not 
negative, but the one supreme fact. 

“Therefore, while entirely acquiescing in the acknowledgment 
that the Eternal Being is in his totality unknowable, I have given 
reasons for retaining the holy name of God. For tho its history, 
like that of the creature who ‘ calls on the name of the Lord,’ goes 
back to embryo conditions, which at our present stage of evolution 
seems grossly incongruous, yet the name has been transmuted by 
the long process of experience and thought intoa symbolic expres 
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sion of ineffable life, power, goodness, and love; so that to con- 
templative souls it has become as Dante’s spaceless point of unap- 
proachable light, representing the oneness of all that is. I have 
further suggested that while holding to Spencer’s ‘ Reconciliation,’ 
we may consistently learn from St. Augustine, who held that the 
unknowableness of God as the Infinite and Eternal does not ex- 


_clude the possibility of our apprehending what he is tous. Indeed 


to say that because we can not comprehend in its totality all that 
is, therefore we can in no sense know anything is as great a mis- 
take in religion as it would be in science. True it is that in neither 
can we know any experience or any object in the infinite sense of 
knowing. That is, we can not know it through and through, and 
all round, in all its relations, because those relations are endless. 
But if we are content in science to regard, as relative knowledge of 
Nature, a partial but classified and ordered conception of physical 
appearances and successions, we may also be content to regard as 
a relative knowledge of God a partial but ordered conception of 
experiential spiritual phenomena in the soul of humanity. At the 
same time we must always be on our guard against splitting the 
unity of God and Nature. And we must also beware of the erro- 
neous assumption that sentiment or emotion can prove the reality 
of alleged historical events.” 


It is the author’s contention that “everything in the great re- 
ligions of the world which is genuinely spiritual and devotional, as 
distinguished from what is claimed as historic or quasi-scientific, 
is practically untouched by the disintegrating processes of modern 
criticism and research.” He says: 


“Not that we should undervalue the service rendered to the es- 
sential life of religion by the recorded experience of mankind, by 
prophetic utterance, by poetic dreams, or even priestly rites. Nor 
should we disregard parables, or ecstatic visions, or consider even 
imagined portents to be always worthless. But the important 
thing about such helps to religion is not the alleged miraculous in- 
dorsement of some, or the objective reality of any events asso- 
ciated with them in the traditions of the church. The essential 
matter for consideration is their spiritual suggestiveness; and if 
this be retained, the alleged objective occasion of it matters noth- 
ing. At the same time the recognition of this truth does not can- 
cel the value of historical religions as such. For the whole re- 
ligious evolution of man has been energized by the divine spirit 
through the infinite experience of the creature. And in this ex- 
perience illusions, myths, and imagined portents have had a real 
place. Finally I have pleaded that for us of the Western world, 
Christianity is far the most important of historical religions, while 
the experiences of its saints come nearest to us and are most sus- 
ceptible of realization in our own inner life. Yet it can only be as 
a phase of the religion of the universe, and not as the universal 
religion itself, that Christianity can reign even in the West.” 





Poets as Spiritual Teachers.—In the course of a paper 
treating of the religious significance of Wordsworth’s poetry, Mr. 
Maurice G. Hering diverts to a general consideration of poets as 
Spiritual teachers. There is nothing new, he reminds us, in the 
selection of poetry as a means of moral and religious instruction ; 
and he advances the idea that it is probably to the poets that we 
must look for “the highest expression, in literature, of religious 
truths.” Writing in Zhe Westminster Review (London), he goes 
on to say: 


“It is the poetry of the Bible, and especially the unpremeditated 
outpourings of the Psalms, which have had the greatest personal 
and consolatory influence on men. The reader of the more intense 
and exalted of such passages must himself share something of the 
glow and fervor of the writer—that is, must himself become a 
poet, before the real significance of the language can be under- 
stood. It is by poetic intuition and not by learning and study that 
we become at all times conscious of the meaning of the deeper 
realities of life. 

“This function of the poets as instructors in the highest truths 
has never been formally admitted by our professional moral teach- 
ers, the clergy, whose theory of inspiration is based on the opin- 
ions expressed by semipolitical councils of the church on this sub- 
ject more than a thousand years ago. The clergy are still expected 
by the regulations under which they take up their duties to believe 
that the only inspired books that have been written are those con- 
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tained in the canons of the Old and New Testaments. Of course 
the result of the higher criticism will in time be seen in the disap- 
pearance of such superstitions, and some of the more enlightened 
of the clergy have already ventured to state from their pulpits their 
belief in a continuous revelation in human life and history. Nor 
is it improbable that some of us may live to see the day when the 
noblest passages of Shakespeare, Milton, Cowper, Wordsworth, 
and others, shall be read aloud in our churches and chapels, as is. 
already the case in theistic churches and at meetings of the ethi- 
cal and positivist societies. For such a purpose the writings of 
Wordsworth are especially suitable, owing to their depth of relig- 
ious feeling and high moral aims.” 





THE ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH AND THE 
BIBLE. 


T is one of the standing charges against the Roman Catholic 
Church that it is opposed to the spread and general use of the 
Bible; and this is constantly denied by the representatives of the 
church. On some new phases of this old problem, the Chronik& 
(Leipsic), a leading Protestant journal that aims particularly at 
furnishing impartial and official data from all churches, has this in 
substance to say: 


In recent years the Catholic Church has changed its tactics in 
regard to the Bible societies. It no longer contents itself merely 
with the negative policy of condemning the work of these associa- 
tions, but seeks in a positive manner to meet them in their own 
field by issuing translations of the Scriptures that have been made 
with the approval of the church. It is especially interesting to 
note that it is the Latin races of Southern Europe who are taking 
the lead in this matter. The Osservatore Romana, which is the 
official journal of the Vatican, has repeatedly published articles on 
this subject. In No. 107 this paper reports that the Vatican press 
is now publishing an edition of the gospels and acts in Italian, 
with notes, and that a committee is busily engaged in preparing 
this book, the purpose being gradually to accustom the people to 
the reading of the Bible and to make it “just as popular as it is 
among the peoples of Northern Europe.” 


In the course of the same article in the Vatican organ the read- 


ing of the Scriptures is strongly urged. ‘The writer says: 


“In recent times there is a good deal of discussion on a religious. 
exercise that really ought not to need any agitation—namely, the 
exercise of reading the gospel at home. Is it really true that 
Christians are not acquainted with this divine book, the handbook,,. 
so to say, of their faith and their morals, and do they not know 
the fountainhead of their earliest history? That this is not only 
possible, but is a sad fact, is unfortunately true. But now the 
times have completely changed in this respect. The fundamental 
principles of public order, of justice, of righteousness, are sub- 
jected to the dangerous attacks of innovative and radical revolu- 
tionists. These protagonists of evil make use of the ignorance 
and weaknesses of the common people in matters pertaining to re- 
ligion and morals in order to further their nefarious propaganda. 
In view of this, the spread of the gospels is timely as never before. 
The reading of the Scriptures is the best means for the support of 
the true and only real apostolic church, and can awaken among the 
people as nothing else can a true and pure conscience that can re- 
sist the attacks of the new errors and errorists. Just imagine what 
great blessings would result if the general custom were introduced 
of reading the Scriptures once each day in every family. Uncon- 
sciously the divine language of the book, so simple and yet so 
grand, in its portrayal of the picture of Christ, would become the 
property of the soul and the heart of the people. The children 
would especially be benefited by being taught the word of the 
Lord, and would be embued with the spirit of the gospel. The 
whole would result in a solid and substantial kind of an education, 
and this would be the most powerful antidote against the igno- 
rance and wickedness rampant in our day and generation.” 


In France, too, the Chronik reminds us, a Roman Catholic or- 
ganization or “ league” has been at work for several years to spread 
popular and approved Roman Catholic translations of the Bible. 
Of this organization, Abbés Garnier and Weber are the leaders. 
Some months ago a Roman Catholic Gospel Congress was held in 
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Paris in the interests of this propaganda. The friends of the cause 
succeeded in their project of spreading this propaganda in all dio- 
ceses, and are asking for a revision of the Missal, so that the Sun- 
day readings may be had in the language of the country. A peti- 
tion to this effect was to be sent in to the Pope, as also a request 
for an “ evangelical” catechism ; but this proposal failed of adop- 
tion. A special communication from the Archbishop of Paris was 
read, reminding the congress that not only the simple texts of the 
gospels, but also the teachings and the traditions of the church 
were not to be lost sight of. The congress declared that only the 
church has the right to interpret the Holy Scripture; but the con- 
gress decided to recommend to the families the reading of the gos- 
pels and to invite the clergy to make the people acquainted with 
the contents of the Scriptures, and at first communions, marriages, 
and similar occasions to present copies of the Scriptures to their 
people. Now the Roman Catholic papers report that the Pope 
himself has approved of this movement. The Reichsbote (No. 
300) states that the Roman Catholic journals of Germany have re- 
ceived with great delight the news that the Pope received in spe- 
cial audience the committee that has in preparation a new transla- 
tion of the gospels. The Westfalischer Volksblatt, a Roman 
Catholic periodical, reports that a new and cheap popular edition 
of the New Testament, published by Huttler, of Augsburg, has 
received church sanction through a letter of the Papal Secretary 
of State. 

The Chrontk closes its discussion with these words: “ Whether 
the Vatican is willing or not to break with its traditional policy of 
forbidding the general use of the Bible and to recall its commands 
made in other times on this subject, or, at any rate, to ignore these, 
can not yet be determined.”— 7vanslations made for THE LITER- 
ARY DIGEST. 


WAS SHAKESPEARE A PROTESTANT ? 


R. CHURTON COLLINS, in his recent volume of Shake- 
spearian studies, brackets together Montaigne and Shake- 
speare in the following sentence: “ Both are practically theistical 
agnostics, but both reverence, for the same formal reason, Chris- 
tianity: the one as embodied in Roman Catholicism, the other as 
embodied in Protestantism.” Elsewhere in his book Mr. Collins 
refers to the “ orthodox Christian Protestantism of Shakespeare.” 
These phrases lead Mr. W.S. Lilly, in Zhe Fortnightly Review 
(June), to inquire whether there is any sufficient reason for attrib- 
uting to Shakespeare sympathy with or reverence for “ orthodox 
Protestantism.” The evidence either way, it appears, is inconclu- 
sive. Shakespeare was born in the same year in which the Thirty- 
nine Articles were imposed. In the poet’s day, according to Mr. 
Lilly, Protestantism meant in England “a Puritan scholasticism 
of the most arid and arbitrary kind . . . void of philosophy, void 
of poetry, void of profundity.” That Shakespeare outwardly con- 
formed to it, at all events occasionally, is most probable. But 
were his sympathies, asks Mr. Lilly, with the old religion or with 
the new? For answer he turns to the plays. Of these “ King 
John,” “ Henry VI.,” and “ Henry VIII.” have been cited as afford- 
ing evidence of their author’s Protestantism. But John’s anti- 
Roman Catholic speeches, we are reminded, “no more prove 
Shakespeare a Protestant than the fool’s saying in his heart, ‘ there 
is no God,’ makes David a skeptic.” Nor are the evidences in 
“Henry VI.” and “Henry VIII.,” with one exception, any more 
conclusive. This exceptional evidence, “ the only piece of unques- 
tionable Protestantism in Shakespeare’s plays,” occurs in the fifth 
act of “ King Henry VIII.,” where Cranmer is made to prophesy 
at the baptism of Elizabeth: 
“Tn her days every man shall eat in safety 
Under his own vine what he plants; and sing 


The merry songs of peace to all his neighbors : 
God shall be truly known —” 


But the fifth act of this play, says Mr. Lilly, is, in the opinion 
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of the most authoritative critics, not Shakespeare’s at all, but 
Fletcher’s. “Anti-Catholic bitterness,” the writer reminds us, 
“abundantly appears in the works of the English dramatists con- 
temporary with Shakespeare”; and he argues that“ this surely 
renders the absence trom Shakespeare’s writings of abuse and ridi- 
cule of the ancient faith all the more remarkable and significant.” 
For further indications of Shakespeare’s attitude toward Roman 
Catholicism, Mr. Lilly turns to yet other plays. We read: 


“In Henry V.’ he gives us a well-nigh perfect type of a Catho- 
lic hero, all whose public acts bear a religious impress, ‘ who be- 
lieves in Purgatory; in alms-deed, prayer, fasting, pious founda- 
tions, as satisfactory works for the souls detained there’; and 
‘whose Catholic faith and worship appear like the flowers of true 
devotion, not the weeds of superstition.’ In Friar Lawrence we 
have ‘ one of his kindliest creations.” ‘In “Much Ado About 
Nothing,” ’ writes Mr. Knight, ‘ it is the friar who, when Hero is 
accused, vindicates her reputation with as much sagacity as chari- 
table zeal. . . . In “ Measure for Measure” the whole plot is car- 
ried on by the Duke assuming the reverend manners and profess- 
ing the active benevolence of a friar. In an age when the 
prejudices of the multitude were flattered and stimulated by abuse 
and ridicule of the ancient ecclesiastical character, Shakespeare 
always exhibits it so as to command respect and affection.’ In 
* As You Like It,’ ‘ an old religious man,’ a hermit, it is, by whom 
the usurping Duke 


‘was converted, 
Both from his enterprise, and from the world, 


“In ‘ All’s Well that Ends Well’ we find—more daring still—a 
tribute to one of the most beautiful and touching doctrines of 
Catholicism in the recognition of the power of the Blessed Vir- 
gin’s intercession. 

‘What angel shall 
Bless this unworthy husband? he can not thrive, 
Unless her prayers, whom Heaven delights to hear, 


And loves to grant, reprieve him from the wrath 
Of greatest justice.’ ” 


Turning for further evidence from Shakespeare’s works to the 
little that is known of his life, Mr. Lilly writes: 


“It is certain that his youth was passed amid Catholic influences, 
for there seems no room for reasonable doubt that his father was 
‘a Popish recusant,’ and suffered many things as such. In Mr. 
Gillow’s ‘ Bibliographical Dictionary’ mention is made of a very 
ancient Catholic tradition that he was ‘ reared up’ by an old Bene- 
dictine monk, Dom Thomas Combe, or Coombes, from 1572. This 
is the more probable as it would account for the knowledge which 
he possessed of things Catholic, and especially of Catholic philoso- 
phy. That he was married in a Protestant church, that his chil- 
dren were baptized in a Protestant church, and that he was buried 
in a Protestant church, proves nothing about his religions opinions 
or practises. There can be no question that those who welcomed 
the change in religion and those who detested it, earnest Protes- 
tants and zealous Catholics, resorted alike to the clergy of the 
Anglican establishment, during many years after the accession of 
Elizabeth, for baptism, marriage, and burial. Nor is this surpri- 
sing. Baptism is held by Catholics to be valid, if the matter and 
form are duly applied, whether administered by lay or cleric, 
Protestant or Paptist. In marriage the parties themselves are the 
ministers of the sacrament. The burial of the dead is one of the 
corporal works of mercy, which may be performed by any one. 
There is no evidence that Shakespeare practised the Catholic re- 
ligion during his lifetime. Whatever may have been his private 
leanings toward it, I think it probable that he occasionally attended 
the Protestant services prescribed by law.” 


Mr. W.L. Aiden, commenting on Mr. Lilly’s paper, reduces the 
latter’s argument to this: “ that Shakespeare had an esthetic soul, 
and hence must have belonged to the Roman Catholic Church,” 
The same argument, he remarks, would lead us to believe that 
nearly every poet, of whatever nationality, must be a Roman Catho- 
lic; and he suggests that evidence could probably be found in a 
similar way in Shakespeare’s works to indicate that he was a fol- 
lower of Mohammed or a Morman. 
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FOREIGN TOPICS. 


ALL STAKED ON PORT ARTHUR. 


APAN has admonished her generals in the field that Port 
J Arthur must be taken without more ado. This is the well- 
nigh unanimous verdict of the English press, as set forth not only 
in the London 77mes and AMaz/, but in the provincial papers, in- 


cluding the Manchester Guardian. The London Sfecfator is so 


sure on this point that its predictions would lead one to expect the 
news that Port Arthur has fallen to come any day. Our English 
contemporaries further agree that the place can not be taken with- 
out assault, unless the ‘operations are to be indefinitely delayed. 
The London Standard, however, is not alone in entertaining 


serious doubts regarding an immediate assault upon Port Arthur: 


“The question is being anxiously discussed in Japan whether 
the investment of Port Arthur is to take its place among the great 
sieges of history, or be terminated by a rapid coup de main. The 
answer might no doubt be supplied by the Japanese general staff, 
if that very competent body chose to reveal its plans. It depends 
in the main on one of those terrible calculations which it is some- 
times the duty of military commanders to make. What is the 
price, in terms of human life and suffering, of wounds and death, 
which it is worth while to pay for abbreviating the delay and 
suspense in the Liao-Tung peninsula? . . . There may be no spe- 
cial reason for the Japanese to be ina hurry, since it is tolerably 
certain that Port Arthur can not be relieved by land; and as for 
the Baltic fleet, it can not arrive, if it arrives at all, soon enough 
to be of any practical service. Nevertheless, the Japanese must 
be anxious to get rid of the entanglement of Port Arthur, so as to 
be relieved of all further apprehension as to the maritime position, 
and in order to set free their entire army for the advance in force 
into central Manchuria. They may decide to storm the place after 
shaking it to pieces by a series of bombardments ; and in that case 
they are very likely to succeed, tho no doubt not without paying a 
heavy toll in the lives of their men.” 


Turning now to the French newspapers, we find them substan- 
tially agreed that the prospect of a Japanese assault upon Port 
Arthur grows more and more probable. What, they ask, is Rus- 
sia to do about it? The Paris Gaulois, Temps, and Figaro urge 
the Russians to leave the place to its fate, arguing that an attempt 
on the part of Kuropatkin to relieve it would be a waste of time 








NO CHANGE IN THE WAR SITUATION, 
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and of eftort. Nevertheless, they add, Admiral Alexeieff has 


made up his mind that an attempt ought to be made to relieve 
Port Arthur. « General Kuropatkin is opposed to any such under- 
taking. Their differences were referred to the Czar and his war 
council in St. Petersburg, and it is suspected that Nicholas II. 
ordered Kuropatkin to send aid to the besieged fortress. The Rus- 
sian general sent a force southward from Liao-Yang, but he was 
acting against his better judgment, thinks the Zemfs. The Figaro 
thinks Kuropatkin will never make more than a show of relieving 
Port Arthur, since he does not believe in the efficacy of a Russian 
army of relief. If he weakens his army by sending troops to 
Port Arthur, adds the Gaw/ois, his own plan of campaign will be 
compromised. If Port Arthur should fall, Oku, Nodzu, and Kuroki 
would at once unite theirarmies and march to Liao-Yang. Kuro- 
patkin would be caught at a disadvantage. 
Gaulois tells us: 


The expert of the 


“The Japanese want to capture Port Arthur at all costs. This 
is an established fact evident to all observers. If they have to 
lose 45,000 or 100,000 men in front of the fortress, they will do so. 
So, it seems, the Mikado has decided, and that is a sufficient 
reason. 

“A fresh body of troops has left Japan, it would seem, and has 
proceeded to the Liao-Tung peninsula. Its object, according to 
all reports, is to further the siege operations and to form a connect- 
ing-link between the armies of Oku and Kuroki, and also to pro- 
tect the rear of the investing forces, while the first army attempts. 
a diversion in the direction of Motien-Ling for the purpose of hold- 
ing Kuropatkin in check. As for the decisive battle, it will be 
offered by the Japanese only after the fall of Port Arthur. 

“Such are the present plans as discernible in all recent corre- 
spondence from the front. There is nothing improbable in them, 
and they harmonize tolerably well with the military situation as it 
now exists as well as with the character of the Japanese. We 
may, therefore, until some new aspect is given to affairs, accept 
this hypothesis as conforming to the facts....... 

“The most serious circumstance is that grave dissension exists. 
between Admiral Alexeieff and Kuropatkin. The former desires. 
that Port Arthur be relieved. The latter, on the contrary, would! 
save all his forces for the field campaign and husband them care- 
fully for a great battle, decisive of the struggle. Heisright.... 
It is 
So much the 
But, if this be so, it is to be hoped that Kuropaikin will 


“ Admiral Alexeieff is, therefore, a sort of evil adviser. 
said the Czar’s ministers incline to support him. 
worse. 





MELTING, 
—Punch (London). 
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GENERAL OYAMA, GENERAL NODZU, 


His selection for supreme 


GENERAL KUROKI, 


His name is sometimes writ- Still in command of the 


GENERAL OKU. GENERAL NOGHI, 


The army he commands was He commands the “fourth 


command at the front is inter- ten “Nozu” and he com- “first army,’ it seems,and as _ at first supposedto haveunder- army” (about 50,000 men), but 
preted in London to portend mands the so-called “third yet the greatest land fighter taken the capture of Port just where he is now with his 
a speedy assault upon Port army” sent to support both produced by the Russo-Japa- Arthur by assault,and it may force seems known only to him- 


Arthur. Kuroki and Oku. nese war. 


yet do so. self and his superiors. 


JAPAN’S ARMY COMMANDERS AND THEIR NEW CHIEF. 


be inspired by the example of Pelissier, whot hreatened to cut the 


telegraph line in order to interrupt communication with Paris.”— 
Translations made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 


CAMPAIGN AGAINST UNIVERSAL SUFFRAGE 
IN GERMANY. 


U NIVERSAL suffrage is now too persistently and too sys- 

tematically attacked in Germany to leave any doubt in the 
mind of the Journal des Débats (Paris) that the Prussian Conserva 
tives mean to effect a fundamental change in the electoral basis 
of the Reichstag. (German newspapers appear to have reached a 
similar conclusion. The Preussische Jahrbiicher (Berlin), having 
access to the best sources of information, believes that some Prus- 
sian Conservatives contemplate dissolution of the empire itself 
and its immediate reconstitution with universal suffrage elimi- 
nated. The Berlin periodical names some influential members of 
the Prussian parliament, one of whom holds office in the Emperor’s 
household, as leaders of the attack upon the existing suffrage basis 
of the Reichstag. The Bismarckian Hamburger Nachrichten, the 
Conservative Aveuz Zeitung (Berlin), and the* Protestant Rezchs- 
bote (Berlin) have made themselves conspicuous by their support 
of the developing campaign. Says the Reichsbote : 


“ All intelligent men are saying to themselves that the prevailing 
Reichstag suffrage will lead to the destruction of the empire, be- 
cause it hands the Reichstag over more and more to the Socialists 
and the Ultramontanes. But dread inspired by the still current 
superstition of liberal theory prevents many from saying openly 
what they reveal in confidence as their conviction. Everything, 
even the most sacred, is criticized, but the Reichstag suffrage is 
not to be criticized. In fact, a more democratic form of it than 
ever is demanded, as was seen in the passage of the voting-booth 
law. How could serious, politically capable men thus range them- 
selves on the side of the radical party, which even now stands close 
to the Social-Democrats ?” 


This and many passages from other German organs of various 
political affiliations are cited by the Socialist Vorwdarzs (Berlin) to 
prove that there is a “conspiracy ” to make an end of the demo- 
cratic feature in the national Government. National Liberal or- 
gans profess no sympathy with the anti-democratic suffrage move- 
ment. The Liberal Vation (Berlin), a weekly organ in close touch 
with a certain element of the Reichstag, accuses Chancellor von 





Bulow of “coquetting with the idea of restricting the suffrage.” 
Thus it interprets a recent statement of his in the Prussian parlia- 
ment to the effect that a sutfrage, “if not rightly used,” should be 
suppressed. “What is the value of a right or a freedom,” asks 
this periodical, “ if its duration is to depend upon the interpretation 
of its right use by a political opponent?” The Leipsic Neueste 
Nachrichten,on the other hand, declares that universal suffrage 
was originally accepted for the Reichstag by Bismarck as “a 
weapon against Austria and the foreigner generally in the struggle 


for German unity.” “When this hastily seized weapon turns 
against the duration of the empire, the logical conclusion follows.” 


—Translations made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 


CANADA’S MILITARY SENSATION. 


ORD DUNDONALD, summarily dismissed by the Canadian 
Government from the post of General Officer Commanding 
the Militia, which he came out from England to assume some two 
years ago, has retaliated with an unsparing denunciation of the 
military system of the Dominion, while Sir Wilfrid Laurier, the 
Premier, invigorates the whole controversy by referring to his 
lordship as “a foreigner.” But this was a slip of the tongue, we 
are told by the prime minister’s organ, the Presse (Montreal) and 
by Canada (Quebec). Sir Wilfrid was but thinking of the French 
word “etranger,” meaning foreigner as well as stranger. Now, 
this explanation, asserts the Winnipeg Ze/egram, is “evidently 
only one of those ready expedients ” which it believes Sir Wilfrid 
resorts to for “ extricating himself irom a dangerous situation.” 
The whole trouble was precipitated some weeks ago when Lord 
Dundonald, still in office, made a speech accusing the Minister of 
Agriculture, Sydney Arthur Fisher, of erasing for political reasons 
a certain name from a list of newly appointed officers. Lord Dun- 
donald had approved the list, and he says he was not consulted 
before the erasure. In his speech revealing all this he observed : 


“T feel certain that had Mr. Fisher’s life led him to soldiery in- 
stead of to agriculture he would feel annoyed—perhaps on personal 
grounds—on the extraordinary lack of etiquette involved in scratch- 
ing the name of a gentleman put forward by a man whose busi- 
ness it is to find sufficient officers for the militia. But on personal 
grounds, gentlemen, I don’t in the least mind. Lack of etiquette 
affects me little. I have been two years in Ottawa, gentlemen. 
It is not on personal grounds that I inform you of this; but it is 
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on national grounds. I feel, gentlemen, anxious, profoundly anx- 
jous, that the militia of Canada may be kept free from party 
politics.” 

This ushered in the initial stage of Canada’s present military 
sensation. “The sneer at Ottawa was uncalled for,” thinks 
Events, published in that city. “ Lord Dundonald has the satisfac- 
tion of knowing that he did his duty,” replies the Ottawa C7¢7zev, 
“picayune politicians to the contrary notwithstanding.” But the 
Laurier cabinet stood by their colleague, and the next stage of the 
sensation was the appearance of an order in council dismissing 
Lord Dundonald, who a few days later came out with a public 
statement informing all Canadians that, “tho they may be indebted 
for the integrity of their territory—and, indeed, for their national 
existence—to the forbearance of others, they are, as regards their 
preparation for war and their state of readiness to successfully 
resist aggression, living in a fool’s paradise.” Reviewing ever¢- 
thing up to this point, Canada’s army organ, 7he Military Gazette 
(Ottawa), thinks “ Dundonald took the proper course,” but the Ot- 
tawa ree Press insists that “he had all the prejudice of his race 
and class against constitutional authority, and his work was done 
with an eye to the approval of the War Office rather than the Gov- 
ernment and people of Canada.” Goldwin Smith writes in the 
Toronto Suz that “six millions of tolerably ‘ntelligent people must 
undertake in respect to military administration, as in other re- 
spects, to govern or misgovern themselves,” while the London 
(Ont.) Advertiser says: 

“The Dundonald affair is one of those incidents which, to borrow 


an expression from Thackeray, sink a shaft into the country and 
reveal a lot of snob ore. re 

“The flunkeys are in full cry against the Government because 
it taught Lord Dundonald that he was the servant of the Canadian 
people, not the master. 

“In their self-abasement they argue that Canadians are unfit to 
manage their own affairs; and the suggestion that a Canadian 
officer should be placed in command of the Canadian militia fills 
them with toadyish horror. The idea, too, of a farmer, like 
Fisher, presuming to cross a lord! 

“This sickening lordolatry is responsible for much of the fuss 
over Lord Dundonald’s dismissal, tho in the main the motives are 
purely political.” 


But the Toronto ews thinks the dismissal of his lordship shows 








THE ALMIGHTIES. 


“ How shall France be punished, Cardinal, for recalling her ambassador from 
the Vatican ?” 


“We shall recall God from France.” 


Ulk (Berlin). 
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“bad manners” on the part of the Laurier cabinet, and as regards 
the “foreigner” remark by the premier we read in the Toronto 
Mail and Empire: 


“Instead of promoting the narrow notion that a British subject 
is a stranger or a foreigner outside of that part of the empire in 
which he was born, we ought to cultivate the larger idea of citi- 
zenship. We clamor for recognition in all the branches of the 
British service. We insist that we shall have the same opportuni- 
ties in the army and in the navy as the subject born in the British 
isles enjoys. At the coronation conference our ministers even sug- 
gested that we should have contracts for the navy. Much has 
been done to meet our views and give expression to the doctrine of 
equality. How can we expect to receive what we regard as justice 
if we invite a distinguished British general to come among us and 
then insult him by kicking him out of the country as a stranger or 
a foreigner?” 


BEHIND THE SCENES IN ST. PETERSBURG. 


FEATURE of Russian statesmanship, made more and more 
conspicuous by European newspaper comment, is the al- 
leged increasing tendency to strained relations between individuals 
filling exalted posts, not only at the seat of war, but in the capital 
of the empire itself. General Kuropatkin, say those who should 
know, is not on a friendly footing with Admiral Alexeieff. Alex- 
eieff is said to be scarcely on speaking terms with Admiral Skryd- 
loff. Count Lamsdorff, Minister of Foreign Affairs in St. Peters- 
burg, according to newspapers which speak with authority, is so 
hampered by the opposition, not to say insubordination, of one or 
two Russian ambassadors in certain capitals, that the Czar’s diplo- 
macy is going into eclipse. Other personal particulars are fur- 
nished by foreign newspapers in a way to suggest an advanced 
stage of national disorganization. 

Russia’s faithful friend, the Paris /7garo, advises the world to 
reserve its judgment on this point. It marvels at the malice be- 
hind current gossip, and it reminds us of the pariotism which is a 
bond between even such discordant spirits as Admiral Alexeieff 
and Admiral Skrydloff. The Meue Freie Presse (Vienna) is less 
friendly, but more specific. It shows the Russian court rent in 
two by factions surrounding the Czar’s mother and the Czar’s wife. 





“ Oh, why did I shoot ?” 
A PONTIFICAL PROTEST. 
—Der Wahre Jacob (Stuttgart.) 


THE CAMPAIGN AGAINST CLERICALISM. 
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These ladies have great influence over Nicholas II., but they 
use it, evidently, in furtherance of conflicting objects. Should the 
Czar’s mother prevail, we may expect to see Count Lamsdorff su- 
perseded. Should the “ Darmstadt clique” prevail, Count Lams- 
dorff will still have to go, but his successor would be an individual 
equally obnoxious to the dowager Czarina. The grand dukes are 
likewise at loggerheads, we are informed by our authority, the 
tension being due to efforts to fix responsibility for Russia’s pres- 


ent embarrassments. As the ester Lloyd (Budapest) views the 








CHARACTERISTIC OF RUSSIA. 
“ Are you bringing me ammunition ?” 
“ No—holy pictures.” 


—Simplicissimus (Munich). 
situation, there is only one point upon which all parties are agreed : 
“Count Lamsdorff is not fitted for his post.” Everybody wants 
him to go, but agreement upon his successor seems impossible. 
Our contemporary adds: 


“To all appearances, Count Lamsdorff will not be deprived of 
his post or voluntarily relinquish it immediately. But a thick 
cloud involves the relations subsisting between his imperial master 
and himself. The Czar has long since realized that Count Lams- 
dorff is ill-informed on matters connected with the Far East. The 
Czar wanted peace at any price, and Lamsdorft’s inept policy led 
to war. 

“To repeat, an immediate change in the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs does not seem likely. Nevertheless, it is only too well un- 
derstood by leading personages in Russia that, look where one 
may, the empire has no success to its credit. Not only is the pol- 
icy in the Far East made the subject of criticism, but in the Bal- 
kans the course pursued is censured, especially by those elements 
which, altho not in sympathy with Panslavism, yet feel that the 
Panslavs ought not to be ignored altogether. In these circles the 
idea prevails that Russia is carrying out a Balkan policy that com- 
mends itself, indeed, to the Austro-Hungarian standpoint, but that 
is neglectful of Russian interests. It is felt that a moment has 
come when Russian prestige in the Balkans is beginning to wane. 

“Hence the thought is put into the head of the Czar by many 
persons that a change should be effected in the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs. These influences must sooner or later carry the day, 
altho, perhaps, not until the conclusion of the Russo-Japanese 
war, which is filling the Czar with uneasiness. Count Lamsdorff 
by no means clings to his post. He is and wishes to be nothing 
but a conscientious official. Altho the diplomatists do not find 
him impressive or interesting, they still admit that they can work 
well with him, as his word is to be depended upon. 

“ Lamsdorff is in no sense an oversubtle diplomatist, he has no 
ruse whatever, as some Russian diplomatists of the old school are 
supposed to have. Rather, does a strain of candor run through his 
demeanor and his whole nature. This straightforwardness was 
the foundation of his hold upon the Czar. He never put in an ap- 
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pearance to make a report redounding to his own personal advan- 
tage. Like a fixture in the ministry, he had been handed on from 
one incumbent of the Foreign Office to another. He had won the 
reputation of carrying on the traditions of Russia through the min- 
istries of De Giers and Muravieff. Long before he became min- 
ister himself, he had been afforded occasions to gain the Czar’s. 
confidence in the course of personal conversation and verbal re- 
ports. 

“That Count Lamsdorff is no first-rate man in the matter of 
statesmanship, as De Witte is, need scarcely be said in view of 
what has gone before. The envious and the traducers find it an 
easy matter to represent him as easily dispensed with. The Ger- 
man and somewhat foreign-sounding name of Lamsdorff is a little 
repellant and unpalatable to certain zealots of the Czar’s court, 
who have state chapels adorned with golden images of saints and 
with Byzantine symbols. If, therefore, the Czar fails to stand by 
his faithful servitor, the latter will soon be a lost man. 

“The chief expectants for the succession are believed to be the 
ambassador to the Danish court, the imperial councillor, Isvolsky, 
for some two years now in Copenhagen as successor to Count 
Benckendorff, and the Senator and Councillor Count Peter Kap- 
nist, who for nine years has been ambassador in Vienna, where 
he succeeded Prince Lobanoff. Isvolsky, before being sent to 
Copenhagen, was minister in Tokyo. Diplomatists who at that 
time were in close touch with him say that his criticism of Russian 
policy in China was severe in those days. He warmly opposed 
any occupation of Manchuria. Least of all was he in sympathy 
with the policy which with one hand concluded treaties with China 
and with the other hand took such a firm grip of Manchuria that 
there seemed no prospect of ever letting go. ‘If Manchuria is to 
be retained,’ said Isvolsky then, ‘ at least China is not to be dealt 
with as if we were soon to depart. Even if we do treat China in 
such a fashion, let us not deal with Europe so disingenuously, for 
we would be putting ourselves in the wrong before Europe. Eu- 
rope would then be made the moral ally of China if China some 
day asked us to leave Manchuria in accordance with our promise.’ 
Isvolsky, in his reports to St. Petersburg, laid emphasis upon the 
unpopularity of Russian policy in Japan and upon the perils in 
store for Russia from the occupation of Manchuria. 

“Events have only too well justified the assertions of this far- 
seeing diplomatist. Isvolsky’s influence at court may have grown 
great because the present unwelcome and unexpected war has been 
the result of the occupation of Manchuria. But he has his ene- 
mies, who are now busily working against’ him. But to the Czar 
and to the Czar’s mother Isvolsky is an agreeable personality, 
largely because he is in touch with the Danish court, so closely 
allied with the Russian court, both royal families being in constant 
and close contact. 

“Isvolsky, who is now about fifty, will evidently soon be called 
to a higher post. Copenhagen has latterly become a stepping- 
stone to higher things. Isvolsky’s predecessor, Count Bencken- 
dorff, was transferred to London as ambassador there, and Benck- 
endorff’s own predecessor, Muravieff, became Minister of Foreign 
Affairs. Isvolsky is a man of most agreeable manners and at the 
same time of immense subtlety. He is very active, of immense 
ambition, and knows how to conceal it. He is usually in appar- 
ent accord with Lamsdorff’s policy. In his official reports he 
keeps his own inner thought as much as possible in the back- 
ground. He thus commends himself to Count Lamsdorff, who, 
when the hour comes for him to depart, will feel little hesitation 
in welcoming Isvolsky as his successor. 

“ Quite different is Count Kapnist. In his reports from Vienna 
he often seems to be criticizing Count Lamsdorff. Of course 
Count Kapnist’s reports have nothing to do with events in the Far 
East; but for that reason they have the more to do with Balkan 
policy. He does not confine himself to reporting Vienna opinion, 
but gives the Minister of Foreign Affairs bits of advice that can 
not always be welcome. The initiated say that Count Kapnist 
does not sufficiently dissemble his ambition to take the conduct of 
Russian policy into his own hands.” 


Since the outbreak of unrest in the dominions of the Turkish 
Sultan there has been nevertheless a disposition in the European 
press to discredit stories of Lamsdorff’s impending retirement. 
The ation (Berlin) understands that Nicholas II. has assured 
Lamsdorff of his regard and confidence.— 7ranslations made for 
THE LITERARY DIGEST. 
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NOTABLE BOOKS OF THE DAY. 


A LIGHT DRAFT OF FELLOW FEELING. 


THE SINGULAR Miss SmitH. By Florence Morse Kingsley. Cloth, 208 pp. 
Price, $1.50. The Macmillan Company, New York. 


“T°HERE is no doubt that Anne Smith was singular. Any Boston 
girl who has millions and who ‘is mistress of the great Smith 
mansion on Beacon Street” would be entitled to a more forcible 

adjective if she were to act as Anne acted. Yet her heart was terribly 

right. She couldn’t bear to be so rich and ‘‘ comfy ’’ while the lot of the 
servant-girl was what it is. Her own servants had sitting-rooms and 
private baths, and even a New England conscience might have let it 
goatthat. But Anne was very ‘“‘singular.’’ To find out just how the 
servants are treated, she buys a 
simple suit ($9.85, at a ‘‘ bargain’’) 
and takes .. $12 a month job, She is 
discharged the second day, but tries 
it again. She stays longer here ; in 
fact, you do not learn clearly why she 
leaves, for she ‘‘ got a place’’ with a 
dear little newly wedded couple and 
it was smooth sailing. She essays 
another ‘‘ place’’ and becomes a wait- 
ing-on-the-table girl in a boarding- 
house. If the salesladies and com- 
mercial ‘‘ gents’’ in Boston are as bad 
as she found them, the author ought 





to try the New York brand. But 
there is a ‘‘foundry-man’’ whom 


Anne really becomes ‘ interested ” 
in. She is discovered while attend- 
ing a lecture for the working classes 
with him. . Her own maid happened 
to be there with her young man and 
knew it was Anne from the way her hair was ‘‘ done.”’ 

So Anne rather throws up her hands, doubles her servants wages, 
and goes abroad with her worldly old aunt, On the way back, a man 
in the steerage is hurt. A wave whacked him up against some hard 
iron thing on the ship as he was rescuing a child from being washed 
overboard. Anne must know the hero's name, and—it is the foundry- 
man! She doesn't even wait until the boat docks before she—but the 
Story-interest shall not be destroyed by saying what, or by telling who 
the *‘foundry-man”’ really was. Miss Kingsley has done better work 
than this ; but it has elements of popularity. 
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A FANTASY OF TRUTH. 


By Maude Wilder Goodwin. 


Four Roaps TO PARADISE. _ 
The Century Company. 


Cloth, 347 pp. 
Price, $1.50. 


HIS is one of the most charming booksimaginable. ‘‘ Charming” 

= is an overworked word, but it means here that ‘‘ Four Roads to 

Paradise” is like a flawless summer day in the Berkshires, with 

its clover-scented air, joyance of birds, vistas mellowing into dim dis- 

tances, and, through all, the joy of living and the calming sense that 
God is good and Man not so bad. 

Mrs. Goodwin's touch is as sure as it is light. Her characters ring 
tight. There is no exaggeration, and despite the finished art there 
is the substance of reality through it all. It isin the dainty class: an 
Ariel that makes ‘‘ The Lady Paramounts’’ seem drab and heavy- 
footed citizens. There is a prologue: ‘‘ Four men,” says the Talmud, 
“‘entered Paradise : one beheldand died, one lost his senses, one de- 
Stroyed the young plants, one only entered in Peace.” 
sort of exegesis of this. 

Anne Blythe is the Eve. Her husband is dead and her father-in-law 
dies and leaves her millions. She frankly tells the young curate who 
is paying her a visit of condolence that she had married for luxury. 
“T knew I was marrying for money, but I did not know what it meant. 
For four years we lived together as man and wife. I never look back 
upon that time—I can not. It was hell!... It is over now and I 
Mean to lead my own life. . . . [have had enough of vice and misery. 
The corners of my soul are full of their germs ; I want a great wave of 
happiness to wash it clean.” 

There is the elegant lawyer, Blair Fleming, a club bachelor, already 
crystallized, so you think, into refined selfishness. There is the eager 
emotional young curate of St. Simeon’s, who has a holy craving to fill 
Father Damien's place with the Molokai lepers. There is Tom Yates, 
Stoutish, florid, nervy Wall Street man, with the up-town tastes of his 
kind. Then there is Newton, the scientist, who is keen for the early 
things in being, and would let an atom brush the individual away. 
They all wind up with a tag from the Talmud text, which suits their 
Several individual aspirations. 

And good Anne Blythe! In the first breath of perfect freedom what 
nice, selfish comfort she defiantly elected for herself! ‘‘ Duty! I de- 


The story is a 
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test doing my duty. It means making myself unhappy to make some 
one else happy, and there’s no philosophy in it; for really if only one 
can be happy, it might as well be I as the other one.’’ As a parting 
grace, her father-in-law left a condition with his millions. If Anne 
married again, they were to revert to a nephew whom the old man 
hated, and she was to have only a paltry hundred thousand. You get 
to know Anne better, as well as all the others, as the story grows, and 
some of them improve with acquaintance. 

Mrs. Goodwin's telling of her story is well-nigh perfect. She is felici- 
tous rather than pungent, subtly expressive rather than stingingly epi- 
grammatic. But she is permeated with humor, The atmosphere is 
good, too. People are really well-bred, not acquisitively so, as if they 
kept a book on etiquette. 

In the garden at Villa Piacerole, in Florence, which Anne occupied, 
there was a sun-dial with a lovely verse from Dante interwoven among 
little cupids: ‘*‘ L’amor che muove il sol e 1’ altrestelle.” If the Talmud 
supplies the text, this ‘‘ Love who moves the sun and the other stars” 
is the motif of the ‘‘Four Roads to Paradise.” And how beautifully 
Anne and one of the Paradise pilgrims are moved by it ! 


SIMPLICITY OF NAPOLEONIC WAR. 


NAPOLEON. A History of the Art of War, from the Beginning of the French 
Revolution to the End of the Eighteenth Century, with a Detailed Account 
of the Wars of the French Revolution. With 202 Charts, Maps, Plans of 
Battles and Tactical Maneuvers, Portraits, Cuts of Uniforms, Arms and 
Weapons. By Lieut.-Col. Theodore Ayrault Dodge, U.S.A. In Four 
Volumes. Price, $4 net per vol. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


HE whole Napoleonic art of war, as Colonel Dodge outlines it for 
our benefit in these fascinating pages, is simplicity itself. It is 
nothing more nof less than superiority in numbers at the point 

of fighting contact. The great captain unites his fire against one point. 
Even with an inferior force he can, by rapidity and skill, hurl the 
greater force on the enemy—at the point of contact, that is—and by 
successive attacks on different points always retain the advantage of 
numbers. This is all the secret of the Napoleonic mass theory as op- 
posed to the old cordon system. It looks simple enough on paper. 
Napoleon, nevertheless, won many a battle before that mass theory of 
his was beaten into the heads of continental commanders, trained, as 
they were, in the old cordon system. The cordon system, stated in 
general terms adapted to the lay 
mind, required you to move on the 
enemy from different points of the 
compass with the idea of crushing 
him in a vice. Napoleon met this by 
drawing all his forces together and 
falling upon the isolated detachments 
of the foe one by one. The glorious 
Italian campaign with which he inau- 
gurated his career of conquest was 
the first demonstration of the supe- 
riority of the mass theory over the 
pedantic, cumbersome, eighteenth- 
century strategy of concentration. 

If we are made to understand this 
so clearly, it is because of Colonel 
Dodge's genius as a military histo- 
rian. No living man, we dare say, is 
better fitted for the task of describ- 
ing Napoleon's campaigns. He has 
studied and written of all the great 
captains, from Alexander to Grant. He has given years of his time, 
not merely to the perusal of documents and maps, but to gaining at 
first hand the vivid impressions which result from personal contact 
with the first soldiers of the world. He has breathed the military at- 
mosphere of Germany, looked at the French army with the eyes of 
the French soldier, and trod the battle-fields of which he writes so 
well. And when to these qualifications we see added the capacity to 
write clear, undefiled, simple and absorbing English, there is noth- 
ing to wonder at in the merit of this, his latest performance. 

Let us consider, by way of illustration, Colonel Dodge's treatment of 
Marengo. Our author first inquires whether that battle was fought by 
Napoleon in accordance with the mass theory which constituted the 
basis of his art of war. ‘‘For the first and last time we see our great 
captain wandering from his mass theory.” He had indulged in that 
division of forces for which in later years he severely reproved one of 
his marshals. The enemy attacked at the right time. The battle, as 
first fought, ended with the defeat of Napoleon; but it was a short-lived 
defeat. The enemy, in organizing the pursuit, fell into the same error 
with which Napoleon had gone into the battle. Barely in time, belated 
French troops caine up, a fresh line was formed, and the mass theory 
vindicated itself. 

The mass theory explains Austerlitz, but in another wav. The tac- 
tical explanation of that battle is that the allies, in turning Napoleon's 
right, opened a wide chasm right through their own center. This 
amounted to just that division of forces against which Napoleonic war 
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is a victorious protest. The Corsican grimly waited until his enemy 
had accomplished the false maneuver and then beat him. 

Colonel Dodge’s second volume—the concluding volumes will come 
speedily, we hope—brings us to the peace of Tilsit, and we shall attempt 
no minute analysis of all his compact chapters. He is compiling a mili- 
tary history, not a biography, and for that reason he summarizes all 
events of a purely political kind. The summaries, however, are of a 
character to show how well Colonel Dodge knows Napoleon’s career. 
Nor is the treatment so technical as to be above the head of the layman. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A FEMALE THIEF, 


In THE BisHop’s CARRIAGE. By Miriam Michelson, Illustrated by Harrison 
Fisher. Cloth 280 pp. Price, $1.50. ‘The Bobbs Merrill Company. 


“HE moral attitude of this story, to put the case mildly, is naughty 
T to a degree, yet few readers are likely to escape its racy good 
nature or drollery of situation. Here is a girl whose parentage 
is unknown even to herself, brought up by the S. P. C. C.—which, 
whenever referred to in the story, she 
invariably shortens into the ‘ Cruel- 
ty.”’ Pretty, plucky, crafty, menda- 
cious, and dishonest, she lays her case 
before the reader with a frank aban- 
don and light-hearted irresponsibility 
which wins one’s liking willy nilly. 
Throughout is felt her latent capacity, 
even desire, for something better 
than she has been taught or has 
known. 

Everything is toldas if the narrator 
were talking to or writing to an in- 
timate who fully understood inference 
as well asfact. First, the confidences 
are addressed to ‘‘Tom,” the crook 
lover for whose sake she went astray. 
After Tom is caught and imprisoned 
and ‘‘ Nancy” outgrows him and pon- 
ders in wonderment over her whilom 
infatuation, her autobiography is continued to one Mag Monahan, an- 
other of the‘‘ Cruelty” children. 

The interest of this curious tale begins with ‘‘ Nance’s ” entrance into 
the bishop’s carriage (empty and awaiting its owner at a railway sta- 
tion) to escape arrest for stealing the very suit she had on. From that 
exciting moment on, the sustained interest never relaxes for a moment. 
The kindly bishop is the medium through whom Nance catches her first 
glimpse of people in higher life, and the discovery the audacious waif 
makes of the real nearness in moral kinship between herself and some 
of them furnishes a sort of humor not unmixed with latent sadness, 
From this opening episode on, until Nance’s final development into 
some semblance of the sort of woman nature intended her to be under 
different auspices, the reader is treated to divers sorts of crooked deal- 
ings as seen from the viewpoint of a feminine crook who is endowed 
with a larger sense of humor and a more impersonal outlook than com- 
monly falls to the lot of one of her sex good or bad. 

It is not a story that carries conviction to a critical mind. Oue feels 
that the halo of romance and optimism cast about Nan's achievements 
is something other than that naturally belonging to the reality sur- 
rounding a thief’s real existence ; and yet the latent human goodness is 
felt to be not altogether inseparable from the queer experiences of a 
creature of circumstance. 
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ANOTHER KAILYARD STORY. 


STRONG Mac. By S.R. Crockett. Cloth, 399 pp. Price, $1.50. Dodd, Mead 
Company, 
T would appear that certain countries like certain persons have ac- 
| quired such a reputation as “interesting” that anything at all 
they may say or do is looked upon by their friends as of sufficient 
moment to be given to the public. Scotland is one of these fortunate 
lands, if we may judge by the number of mediocre stories put forth for 
the delectation of an admiring public. 

This, certainly, is one of the stories that make one wish Mr. 
Crockett’s pen were not quite so facile, that it might abate its industry 
till he had something more special to say, or discovered some new or 
distinctive human note to set forth. The people of this story are of the 
type now well worn in fiction. Strong Mac himself is remarkable 
chiefly for his physical prowess, canny, pugnacious, honest enough 
where smuggling and poaching are not concerned, rude in manner, 
semibarbarian in outlook, honorable in his way toward women, but 
not altogether chivalrous even toward the woman he loves,—a fair type 
of the modern Scot of fiction in whom the burry virility of the Northern 
**Scand” overrides the plausible social instinct of the Celt. 

The scholar and ought-to-be gentleman ruined by drink is also to the 


fore, and sois the aboriginal creature from the hill, but little removed 
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from the original cave man in moral perceptions, or in action when 
driven to bay. The heroine, beloved by Strong Mac, is a rather fine 
and loyal creature, thothere is nothing shown which quite informs us. 
why so many men should fight for her. She is not beautiful and her 
attractions seem to be latent or inferred rather than depicted. Then 
there is the other type of Scotch lassie—she who will have a lover at 
any cost. Taken all in all, Mr. Crockett’s Scotch people are not attrac- 
tive and only half civilized. His very best people in this story, tho 
educated, are far away from being cultured. He lately gave us a de- 
lightful book, the result of his wanderings in Spain. Why not try his 
hand at other peoples of an older civilization than that of his own land ? 
He has shown himself capable of appreciating their best points—a not 
very common talent with Northern writers. 





INFLUENCE OF SEX ON MIND. 


ADOLESCENCE: Its Psychology and its Relations to Physiology, Anthropology, 
Sociology, Sex, Crime, Religion, and Education. By G. Stanley Hall, Php. 
LL.D. Cloth, 2 vols., pp. xxi.4-589, 784. Price, $7.50 net perset. D. Ap- 
pleton & Co. 


O one can deny the importance of the topic which President Hall 
N has selected for that of his first independent work. If he had 
been more in the habit of speaking his thought in plainer lan- 
guage, he would probably have entitled his work ‘‘The Influence of 
Sex on Mind,” for that is the main topic of these two bulky volumes. 
The first of these is devoted to the actual facts of sex development as 
shown in body, mind, and social tendencies, Here Professor Hall is 
especially illuminating on growth of motor power and function, in 
which almost for the first time in modern psychological literature the 
significance of the muscles is brought 
out with due prominence. The ten- 
dency of modern psychology to re- 
gard conation or willing as the fun- 
damental factor in mind-life is here 
made the basis of treatment. 

Yet in his second volume President 
Hall seems more inclined to lay 
stress upon feeling as the funda- 
mental characteristic of mental devel- 
opment, and he devotes this volume 
to what he calls adolescent love, 
adolescent feeling toward nature, ad- 
olescent psychology of conversion, 
andsoon. Here, whilethere is much 
that is instructive and interesting, 
the total result appears to be rather 
shadowy and unsubstantial. If this 
is all that psychology can teach 
on this important but obscure sub- 
ject, it can not be said that it has yet attained any scientific accuracy 
or trustworthiness. Yet every science must have a beginning, and the 
rather vague impressions left from these chapters must be put down to 
the immaturity of the subject rather than to want of research on the 
part of the author. Every page of this*book gives evidence of the 
widest possible erudition, and the list of authorities given at the end of 
the volume runs to nearly two thousand names. The book in this way 
is little less than an encyclopedia giving the views of almost all the 
authors on the very multifarious topics dealt with by President Hall. 
Among the most striking of these are two chapters, one on savage 
pubic initiations, and the other on savage races regarded as adolescent 
human beings, which constitute somewhat novel applications of folk- 
lore to psychology. On the other hand, extracts at the end of the first 
volume from a certain number of well-known autobiographies like those 
of Marie Bashkirtseff and Anthony Trollope scarcely deserve the name 
of science properly so-called. 

The topics dealt with by President Hall are often of great delicacy 
and require considerable tact in handling. On the whole, he has suc- 
ceeded in evading offensive topics, and when they have been treated he 
has discussed them in language which is obscure in the extreme. He 
scatters words like ‘‘disequilibrate,’’ ‘‘ banausic,’’ ‘‘ preparoxysmal,”’ 
‘‘phobias,’’ and the like without much regard to the intelligibility of 
his sentences. Generally speaking, Professor Hall has been content to 
summarize the very extensive literature dealing with his subject, and 
rarely lets the reader know what side of a disputed topic his own view 
tends toward. This may be possibly due to the general attitude toward 
philosophy which he develops in his preface and in the tenth chapter 
on ‘‘ Feelings.” He is inclined to think that psychology has suffered 
from being mixed up with other philosophical questions, and he is 
determined to keep it as far as possible to its physiological basis; this 
attitude will cause his own treatise on psychology to be expected with 
the greatest interest. Meanwhile this first instalment of it will be- 
come a necessary storehouse for all serious studies of educational 
problems, not for its theories as much as for its facts, and perhaps still 
more for the first systematic presentation of some of the most obscure 
and profound problems of education as yet brought before the Anglo- 
Saxon world. 
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CURRENT POETRY. 

At the Grave of Samuel Adams. 
OLD GRANARY BURYING-GROUND, 
BOSTON. 

By WILLIAM RoscorE THAYER. 


They knew the patriot rebel’s soul, 
Who set his grave upon the verge 

Of Boston’s busy street, where roll 

The vans of traffic and the surge 

Of hasting footsteps : not for him 

A cedar’d churchyard’s blank repose, 
Nor tomb in some cathedral dim 

Where no bird flies nor free wind blows. 


Sam Adams never ask’d to rest: 

I can not think he slumbers here, 

But watches with unjaded zest 

The stream rush on and disappear ; 
He longs to rise and join the strife, 
As in the seasons when his breath 
Kindled a nation into life ; 

He scorns the palsying sloth of death. 


Fain would he hear which faction rules, 
What men precede in town and State, 
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And if we guard our public schools, 

And keep our courts inviolate. 

He whispers, “ We for Freedom fought, 

Have you the love of Freedom still? 

Has Wealth not pauperiz’d your thought, 

Nor Power bred the wolfish will? 

You hurry by—what errands call? 

Service to heart, or head, or purse ? 

Shed you a freeman’s boon on all, 

Or shape a subtler tyrant’s curse ? 

We number’d but a little clan 

Beside your million-teeming press, 

Yet wrought the general good of Man,— 

Wo be your meed, if you do less!” 
—From The Atlantic Monthly. 





Forgiveness. 
By ALFRED AUSTIN. 


Poet Laureate of England. 
Now bury with the dead years conflicts dead, 
And with fresh days let all begin anew. 
Why longer amid shriveled leaf-drifts tread, 
When buds are swelling, flower-sheaths peeping 

through? 
Seen through the vista of the vanished years, 
How trivial seem the struggle and the crown, 
How vain past feuds, when reconciling tears 
Course down the channel worn by vanished frown. 
How few mean half the bitterness they speak ! 
Words more than feelings keep us still apart, 
And, in the heat of passion and of pique, 
The tongue is far more cruel than the heart, 
Since love alone makes it worth while to live, 
Let all be now forgiven and forgive. 
—From The Independent. 





Pan on ’Change. 

By WALTER PRICHARD EATON. 
Here to this roaring street, 
Shut in by granite walls that dwarf the day, 
Where thousands meet 
With secret weapons for the open fray, 
Came, singing songs and piping dances wild, 
A minstrel child, 
They heard him not who hurried on so fast, 
Or hearing had no time to understand ; 
But he shall pipe triumphant at the last— 
When bare about him lies the wasted land. 

—From The Reader. 





A Work of Prime Importance 
and Interest to Lovers of 
Choice Literature. 


In the “ Cabinet of Irish Literature,” compiled 
by CHARLES A. Reap, F.R.H.S., and T. P. 
O’Connor, M.A., and just placed upon the 
American market, will be found over 1,300 
pages of the great Irish Classics from the Six- 
teenth Century down to the present times, in- 
cluding one thousand gems of prose and poetry 
from Edmund Burke, Oliver Goldsmith, Justin 
McCarthy, Jonathan Swift, Thomas Moore, 
Samuel Lover, Richard Brinsley Sheridan, 
Chas. J. Lever, Archbishop Trench, Sir Rich. 
Steele, Henry Grattan, Laurence Sterne, etc. 

Set forth in the sparkling pages of the four 
large octavo volumes of the great work are the 
poems, orations, essays, plays, stories, songs, 
and other writings in Irish literature, affording 
an inexhaustible store of delightful, inspiring 
and instructive reading for all true lovers of 
genius the world over. 

With the utmost discrimination, only those 
selections which illustrate the best, most typical 
style of the author have been chosen. In every 
case they are masterpieces. Great care has been 
exercised to avoid including anything that would 
offend creed, class or good taste. 

A concise, lucid and scholarly sketch of each 
writer is placed at the head of each set of selec- 
tions, These sketches inform the reader on the 
lives of the masters, their best known works, etc., 
mingling instructive and entertaining reading. 

A descriptive booklet, giving full particulars 
of the work and special introductory terms to 
DicEstT readers, will be sent free upon request. 
Address P. MURPHY & SON, 86 Walker 
Street, New York. 





When powerful influences were brought 
to bear to force the 


Qube? Nampden Watch 


into a combination that threatened the high standard which made its success possible, 
it required ‘“‘ The Courage of '76"’ to fight the battle for honesty and merit. Ten years 
of experience has proved the wisdom of this courage. To-day the Dueber-Hamp- 
den is supreme among the Watches of America or Europe. 


Fhe KeFikorions 


The ‘ Light from the Watchman” describes the only complete watch (case 


and movement) made under one management. Ade ress for 
free copy The Deuber-Hampden Watch Works, 
Canton, Ohio. 













































moos Cut right. Fit easily’) 
dealer. and perfectly — 
LOOK FOR Model Shirts 
OUR MARK, Correct styles. Equal to 
custom made. Popular 
prices. Stiff bosom Is very handy. It’s 
and negligee in a complete mani- 





cure outfit. Yet 
smaller than a knife 
or scissors. Your 


cool, snappy fab- 
rics, big variety 








nails can easily be 
i ee kept in perfect condition. Price 25c. 
bei A by mail. Sold everywhere. Sterling 


silver handle, price $1.00. 
Send two cent aoe for “Care of 
the Nails.’ 

H. C, COOK CO., 
17 Main St., Ansonia, Conn. 


Send for our free 
hook—aAll about good 
shirts and styles to wear. 


MODEL SHIRT CO., 
31 Century Building, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
























IN 
EASIER TO ROW ABSO ,, LUTELY SAFE Mullins Unsinkable 
oder aw Steel Pleasure Boats 
for free Made of steel. Practically indestructible. 
catalogue Air chamber each end, Cannot sink, Cannot 


leak, Require no caulking. Idea! boat for family use, summer 
resorts, parks, Guaranteed. Will seat five persons in com- 

Age $29 00 No other boat so desirable fort. The Seat cow teak for pleasure, safety and durability. 
° * for ladies and children, W. H. MULLINS, 447 pot Street, Salem, Ohio. 


Readers of Tue Lirzrary Digest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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Current Events. 





Foreign. 
Russo-JAPANESE WAR. 


June 20.—Generals Oku and Kuroki are reported to 
be making a joint movement against Hai-Cheng 
or Tashi-Chiao, and the Russian War Office ex- 
pects news of a fight soon. A. sharp skirmish, 
in which fifty Russians are killed, is reported 
thirty-five miles west of Sio-Yen. A general en- 

agement, according to a despatch from Liao- 
‘ang, is going on at Kai-Ping. The Vladivo- 
stok squadron is omiciaiy reported safe in the 
harbor of that place. The Russian losses at 
Wafang-Kao are estimated by the Japanese at 
10,000 men, and by the Russians at 6,500. 


June 21.—The Japanese advance toward Hai-Cheng 
continues. Advices from Wonsan say that a 
Russian detachment is moving in the direction 
of Ping-Yang. 


June 22.—Constant skirmishes are occurring between 
Kuroki’s advancing army and the Russian rear 
guard. The Russian squadron at Vladivostok is 
said to have made another sortie from the 
harbor. 


June 23.—Marshall Oyama is appointed to take 
command of the Japanese armies in Manchuria. 
The Japanese advance northward continues; 
General Oku occupies Senuchen. 


June 24.—Four thousand Russians attack Ai-Yang- 
Pien-Men, but are driven off. The entire Japa- | 
nese line is still advancing northward toward 
the Russian position. 


June 25.—It is reported that six Russian battle- 
ships, five cruisers, and fourteen destroyers, ap- 
parently planning a dash southward, were at- 
tacked on June 23, as they lay under the shelter 
of Port Arthur’s ‘forts, by a fleet of Japanese de- 
stroyers; one Russian battle-ship being sunk, 
the Sevastopol disabled, and a cruiser badly 
damaged ; the Japanese loss was trifling. 


June 26.—A Russian defeat is reported near Tashi- 
Chiao, where it was said that 40,000 Russians 
were intrenched. The Japanese Government 
may ask the kindly offices of America to secure 
from Russia reports of prisoners; such reports 
are volunteered to Russia by Japan. 


OTHER FOREIGN NEws. 


June 20.—The American minister to Turkey is nego- 
tiating for the removal of discriminations 
against United States citizens; American war- 
ships will be ordered to Turkish waters, if neces- 
sary, to stop the discrimination. 


June .22.—Secretary Hay sends_ instructions to 
United States consul-general at Tangier to 
ener of the Moorish Government either Per- 

icaris alive or Raisuli dead. 


The first through train on the Cape to Cairo Rail- 
road leaves Cape Town. 


June 23.—Thirty persons are killed ina train wreck 
on the Jiloca River, Spain. 


The French and German ministers to Haiti are 


stoned in the streets of Port au Prince by | 


soldiers of the palace guard. 


June 24.—Messrs, Perdicaris and Varley arrive in 
fancier, having been released by the bandit 
aisuli. 


Domestic. 
POLITICAL. 


June 21.— The Republican national convention 
meets in Chicago. Elihu Root makes a cam- 
paign key-note speech. 


June 22.— The Republican national convention 
adopts a piatform, declaring for the maintenance 
of a protective tariff, rates to be “ readjusted” 
byit* friends when business conditions demand 
Le 

The Democrats of Texas instruct their delegates 
to the national convention at St. Louis to vote 
for Judge Parker. 


THe “Stocum” INQUEST. 


June 20.—Testimony is given at the coroner’s in- 

quent in New York that there had never been 

re drills on the General Slocum; that there 

was no attempt to fight the fire after the one line 

of hose burst, and that the firehose had not been 
inspected since 1891. 

June 21.—The President names a commission to 
inquire into the S/ocum disaster. A United 
States steamboat inspector refuses to answer 

uestions at the coroner’s inquest on the ground 
that he might incriminate himself. 

June 22.—Owners of the burned steamboat admit 
that no new life-preservers had been placed on 
the boat for nine years. 

June 25.—It is shown as the result of a house-to- 
house investigation by New York policemen 
that 938 bodies of victims of the General Slocum 
disaster have been recovered ; 93 persons known 
to have been aboard are still unaccounted for. 


OTHER Domestic News. 











June 20.—The joint American and Panama com- 
mission recommends that the gold currency of 
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SAVE HALF YOUR CIGAR MON 


ay Get the fact Salt fixed in your mind that in cigars ROGERS MEANS QUALITY and 


QUALITY MEANS ROGERS 


Get another point firmly fixed—that the ROGERS METHOD SAVES YOU FULLY 50 


PER CENT. of ordinary retail prices. 


They guarantee te please you or REFUND YOUR MONEY in full. Any portion of a box 


return ives you credit for the full box 


id With these points before you SEND FOR ROGERS QUALITY CIGARS. 
I su; t a trial of *‘ Piconcios” Clear Havana Conchas at $7 per hundred ; or ‘‘ El Provost” 


Sumatra Wrapper, Havana Filler Perfecto at 


$6 per hundred ; or, if you wish, for Tic. we will send 


you an assortment of twelve 10c. and two-for-a-quarter cigars, showing four brands, each separately 


weapped and described. 


t least get our catalogue ‘“‘ Rolled Reveries.” Do it right now. Address 
JOHN B. ROGERS & COMPANY, “The Pioneers,” 164 Jarvis St., Binghamton, N. Y. 








$25+Our Plan—? 


Within the past few weeks we 
have shown twenty-two readers of 
the Literary Digest how an invest- 
ment of $25 enables them to control 
and have the full earning power of 
$500. 

If your savings are not earning 
you more than ten per cent. you 
ought to write to us at once. 

Booklct Free. 


CAMPBELL INVESTMENT COMPANY 
625 Royal Ins. Bldg. 


Profit-Sharing 
B onds- rn. Preferred 


Stock of the s«" 


Queens Development Co. 


Secured by Real Estate in 
The City of New York 
Write for Booklet “Sure Investments” 


Queens Development Co. 


Equitable Building, 120 Broadway 
New York 


MANAGER WANTED 


Large Real Estate Company having an international 
business wants manager for branch office. References and 
small cash investment required. Position worth from 
$3,500 to $5,000 per year, Address, Wm. H. Beaver, Sec- 
retary, 7824 Adams Express Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 



































OF THE 


RAPID CITY GAS LIGHT COMPANY 


Rapid City, South Dakota 


COMPANY has exclusive 99 year franchise— 

does city lighting—has a modern property, 
recently rebuilt. Bonds are coupon—20 year— 
$1,000 denomination—first mortgage on entire 
plant—net earnings twice interest charge. Legal 
opinion and detailed information furnished on 
Tequest. Use coupon below. 


References by Permission: 


STATE BANK OF MICHIGAN 
GRAND RAPIDS NATIONAL BANK 
Both of Grand Rapids, Michigan. 








We sell bonds paying 5 per cent a year—not 
securities promising 2 per cent a month— 
don't write us if you want the latte,, 


Edward M. Deane p 
& Co. Banker, Me 
Grana <apids, oe 


Michiga, vt’ 
Bau. Py °o 












M. Deane &+ 
Company, Bankers 


Michigan Trust Building. 
Grand Rapids, Michigan. 





e* 


DEAR SIRS:—Please send me detailed infor- 
mation about your Gas Securities. 


Name 





Strect 
City 


L.D. State. 
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THE FELIX A. DAUS DUPLICATOR ©0. 
Daus Building, 111 John St., New York Citye 





mailing-15c, (coin or stamps) 
BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL, 208 Clarendon St., Boston. 
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the United States shall be the legal tender in 
Panama, and that the money of Panama shall be 
legal tender in the canal zone. : 


June 21.—A large and handsome vase is presented 
to the New York Stock Exchange by the Rus- 
sian consul-general on behalf of the Czar. 


June 24.—President Roosevelt appoints William H. 
Moody, now Secretary of the Navy, Attorney- 
General; Paul Morton, of Illinois, Secretary of 
the Navy, and Victor H. Metcalf, of California, 
Secretary of Commerce and Labor. 

The President orders the Dingley tariff rates ex- 
tended to the Panama Canal zone. 





CHESS. 

{All communications for this Department should be 
addressed : “‘ Chess-Editor, LITERARY 
DIGEsT.”] 

Problem 948. 

By J. JESPERSEN. 

From Wiener Schachzeitung. 
Black—Five Pieces. 
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White—Six Pieces. 
3904; 3P4; K2kr2b; 1B2Ripy1; 8; S73 
7B; 8. 
White mates in two moves. 
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Problem 949. 
Motto: “ La vida es sueito.” 


First and Second Prize (ex eguo) Tidschrift Problem 
Tourney. 
Black—Nine Pieces. 
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White—Eight Pieces. 
KS5s;1Q06;1pripkiPp; 2p R3S8;5p2; 
tP4r31;4sP2;8. 
White mates in three moves. 


Pears’ 


All sorts of people use it, 





all sorts of stores sell the 
famous English complexion 


soap. Established 1789. 


Sold all over the world. 


Hammer the Hammer 


without the slightest fear of discharge, 
if it’s an “Iver Johnson.” You take no 
risk even if it is loaded with ball car- 
tridges. Try it at your peril with any 
other revolver irrespective 
of its price. 



























‘The_only_ revolvers 
which cannot possibly 
be*discharged by accident 
are the 


VER JOHNSON 


REVOLVERS 


Throw one loaded against a stone-wall—on the floor—snap the hammer with your 
thumb—it cannot “go off’? BECAUSE the hammer never touches the firing pin 
under any circumstances. This is the exclusive patent of the Iver Johnson. 
Press the trigger and it raises a lever between firing pin and hammer, which 
the hammer strikes, and it never fails to fire when you intend it should. 


No Argument is Required as to the Need of a Revolver 


in the house, at the office, whentraveling. Your only fear is of accidental 
discharge, which is now entirely overcome to the satisfaction of every 
reasoning person. Iver Johnson Revolvers are for sale by dealers the 
world over, but if for any reason your 
dealer refuses to supply you, we will 
send direct. There is no real substitute; 
don’t accept a make-believe. 
PLEASE SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE, IT TELLS THE 
WHOLE STORY OF SIZES, 
STYLES, CALIBRES AND PRICES. 


Iver Johnson’s Arms & Cycle Works 
Fitchburg, Mass. 



































Iver Johnson 
Safety Automatic 


Hammerless 
$600 


Bloued Finish 
oc. extra 


Iver Johnson 
Safety Automatic 


Hammer 
a 


Extra length barrels 
§oc. per inch 























RUNNING WATER,;.:. COUNTRY HOME 
RIF HYDRAULIC Operated automatically by the 


power of any brook or spring, 


ENGINES will deliver a Constant flow in your 


house any distance or height. No cost 





of maintenance, no attention. We make a specialty of equip- 
y Ping country places with complete water-works systems, extending to Stable, Green- 
house, Lawn, Garden, Fountain, etc. Catalog and Guaranteed Estimate Free. 


RIFE PUMP CO., 126% Liberty St., NEW YORK 


$25,000 made from one-half acre. 
| Easily grown throughout the U. 8. 
shows in NATURAL COLORS and | and Canada. Room in your garden 


- to grow thousands of dollars’ 
accurately describes 216 varieties of worth. Roots and seeds for sale. 
fruit. Send for our liberal terms of distri- | Send 4¢ for postage and get our booklet A-K, telling all 
bution to planters.—Stark Bro’s, Louisiana,Mo. | about ix. McDowell Ginseng Garden, Joplin, Mo. 














Your Dentist has already told you to use me. 


Sold Only in a Yellow Box—for your protection. Curved handle and face to fit the 
y | Mouth. Bristles in irregular tufts—eleans between the teeth. Hole in handle and hook 
ees j ht r f gf i Mi hold it. This means much to clzanly persons—the vnly ones who like our 
ha f, b if fi t fy Send for our free booklet, Tooth Truths.” 
P igg 











Adults’ gsc, Youths’ esc. Children’s esc, By mail or at dealers’, FLORENCE MPG. CO., 14 Pine St., Florence, Mass. 


Readers of Taz Lirrrary Dicest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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The Peculiar 
Story of 

















q Razors 
have been “ just 

razors” until now. 

@ To-day, there are razors and 

“ Carbu-Magnetic ” razors. 

@ The “Carbo-Magnetic” is the only one 

with the courage to have a name of its own 

and to tell its story to the world. 

q Why? 

- @ Itis peculiar in being tempered by elec- 

tricity which allows it (with ordinary careful 

use) to keep its edge for years with 


No Honing; No Grinding. 


q It is peculiar in its form of hollow grind- 
ing so that it leaves no smart, and the ten- 
derest face may be shaved c/ose without fear 
of soreness. 

q If its claims are not true, you can get your 
money back from your dealer—or from us, if 
you buy direct. 


@ The price is $2.50. Double Concave for 
extra heavy beards, $3.00. Razors can be 
bought for 50 cents, if you want that kind, 
but Mr. F. L. Perkins, Cascades, Wash., 
writes us: 


‘**T received the razor all right, have 
been using it for some time; I am ver 
muck pleased with it. I found it all 
that is claimed for it, and think that I 
have the shaving problem solved at last. 
I would not part with it, if I could not 
get another, at any price.”’ 


@ We issue a book, “Hints to Shavers,” 
which we wish to mail you free. It is clever 
and complete. Tells more than most barbers 
know. tt illustrates with photos the correct 
razor position for every part of the face; 
tells you how to select a razor and take care 
of it after you get it. 





Buy of your dealer. He has (or can get) the 
Carbo-Magnetic. Show him this adyertisement 

don’t take any other razor. If he won’t get 
one —we will mail, postpaid, on receipt of price. 
Money back if desired. 


FIRM OF A. L. SILBERSTEIN 
Makers of “ Griffon’’ Cutlery 
445-446 Broadway, New York. 


“ Carbo-Magnetic”’ Electric Cushion Strof, 
$1.00 each, at dealers or by mail, postpaid. 


JAPSTICK 


IS GUARANTEED 
TO DRIVE AWAY 


Buffalo Bugs 
Moths 


Mosquitoes 
and Black Flies 


Each Stick Burns an Hour 
Full box sent postpaid for 50 cts. 


The Culecide Co.,170 Summer St., Boston 


When in search 

ome Herel iis 

rest for mind 

and body. Your physician will agree. Booklet free. 
STEUBEN SANITARIUM, Hornellsville, N. Y. 



































Games from the Cambridge Springs 
Tourney. 
THE LONGEST GAME. 
PILLSBURY, SCHLECHTER, PILLSBURY. SCHLEC HTE R, 
White. Slack. White. black. 


1P—K4 P—K 4 66K—Q3 Q—K4 
2Kt—K B3 Kt—Q B3 67 Q-Bach kK—R4 


3B—Kts P-—QR3 68QxRP P—B5 
4 B—R4 Kt—B 3 69 U—-B2 P—Q4 
5 Castles K—K 2 nQ-Ss Px Pch 
oR-Ksq P 33 maKxP QxPch 
7 BxkKtch Px 72K—Q4 K—Kt3 
8 P—Q4 Kt—Q 2 73Q-Q5 Q—Kt7ch 
9 Q Kt-Q 2 Castles 74K— 3 K—Ba 
10 Px P rer 75 Q—B7 ch K—Q sq 
11 Kt—Q B 4 P—B 76 O-Q 5ch K—Ka2 
12 Kt—R 5 Kt—Kr eq 77 Q-K4ch K—Be 
13 O—K 2 B—K 3 78Qx B Pch K—Kt sq 
14 B—K 3 Q—K sq 79 Q-B 4ch K—R 2 
15 Kt—Kt3 Kt—Q2 80 O-R 4ch K—kt sq 
81 O-O 8ch K—R 2 


v. 


16Kt—R4 B-—Q be . 
17 QR—Q sq P—Q R4 82 Q-Q 7 ch K—R 3 
1% Kt—K Bs P 5 83 U—Kt 4 O—Kt8 ch 
19 Kt—Q2 P-K Kt3 8§K—Q2 Q-—R7ch 





20 Kt x Px Kt 85 K—K 3 Q—Kt 6ch 
21 B—-R6 R—B 2 | 86K—Bz2 Q—Kt7ch 
22Kt—B, BxKt | 8 K—Kt3 Q—Bé6ch 
23Q0xB Kt—Kt 3 | 88 K—R2 Q—Bech 
24 Q—Kt4 Kt—Bsq 89 O—Kt3 Q—B8 
25P—K Bg Q—K 3 }goQ—K5 C—R6 
26P xP QxKP | 9t Q-R 8ch K—Kt 5 
27 R—K Bsq R—R 4 | 92 P-R4ch K—B4 
28 R—Q 5 RxR | 9339-0 4 K—K 3 
29 Q—Kt 8 Q—K sq 04 O—K B4 QO—Q 6 

30 Px R P—K B4 | 93 Q—Kt3 Q—K 5 
33P 2P O2P 96 K—R 3. K—B3 
32Q—Kt4 R-K2 97 Q-Kts5 ch K—B 2 
339-Q4 R-—K4 98 Q—Kty Q-—K4 
34 R—Q sq K—Ba2 99 Q-Q 7 ch K—Kt sq 
35 R—-Q 2 K—K 3 \too O-Q 8 ch K—Kt 2 
36 B—Kt 7 R—K 8 ch tor VN—-Q 3. Q—K3 ch 
37 K—B 2 R—K 5 102 P—ht4 Q—-QB3 
38 O—Q 3 Kt—Kt 3 \103 QO-Q 4ch K—R2 

39 R—K 2 Rx Rch 104 K—Kt 3 Q—Kech 
4oQxRch K—Be2 1o5 K—B 3 Q—Bech 
4tB—Q4 = Kt—Q2 106 O—K B 4 O- Kt 6ch 
42 P—By4 Kt—B 4 107 K—Kt 2 Q—b7ch 
43 Bx Kt Qx Bch 108 Q—B2 OQO-B3ch 
44K—Bsq Q-O5 1o9 O—B3 «=Q-B7ch 
45 P—KR3 P—KR4 lt1o K—R 30 Q—Be 
46 P—QO Kt4Px Pes 411 Q—-Q 3 K—Kta2 


112 QO—O 4ch K—R 2 A 
113 P—Kts5 :Q—Bsqce 
114 K—Kt 3 Q—B 2 ch 


soP—rts K—Q2 115 K—B3 O—Kt2ch 
51 K—K 2 K + 116 K—B 2 -s° 
2QO—Q 3 Q-—Bs5 l1ryO—QO 5 K—Kt2 
2k QO sq G- B7 WeROB K—R 2 
54Q-O 5 QO—B 8 ch 119 K—Bg_ =Q-Q Bech 
55 K—Q2 Q—B 5 ch . 4 . 
56 K—B 2 B7ch 4 

57 K—Kt3 Q—K 6ch 5 

58 K—R4 —K sq 4 

s9Q2-B3 K—Kt3 4 

60 OQ—B 2 ch K—Kt 2 6 

}6r K—R 5 Q—R sq ch 6 

62 K—Kt 4 Q—K sq 7 

63 OQ—B 3ch K—Kt3 7 

64K—Kt3 K—Be2 8 

65 K—Ba2 K—Kt 3 
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White can not capture the 4K that would be 














stalemate; so Pillsbury played —K 7 ch with the 
purpose of forcing the K to t sq, exchanging 





. Staliman’s Dresser Trunk 


/ Easy to get at everything without 
disturbing anything, No fatigue 
in packingand mesg Light, 
strong, roomy drawers. Holds as 
much and costs no more than a 
box trunk. Hand-riveted ; 
strongest trunk made. In small 
room serves as chiffonier. C.O.D. 
with privilege of examination. - 


2c. stamp for Catalog. 
P.ASTALIMAN, 4 W. Spring St, Columbus, 0, 


At the same price no others contain so much 
gold as the Krementz Plated Collar Button. 

Kasily buttoned, easily unbuttoned. Stays but- 
toned. Booklet for postal giving much informa- 
tion. Krementz & Co., 63 Chestnut St., Newark, N. J. 
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CHOCOLATE POWDER 


Made from PURE COCOA, SUGAR and CREAM. 


QUALITY & PURITY UNEXCELLED. 
SOLD BY DRUGGISTS & GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 























Established 
1823 


Chickering 


PIANOS 


Illustrated CHICKERING 
Catalogue & SONS, 
sent upon 805 Tremont St., 
application Boston, Mass. 











GET YOUR GLASSES AT WHOLESALE 


Originators of 
Fitting Glasses 
by Mail. Inven- 
tors of the 

* OCU LARSCOPE.”’ 
Examine your 
eyes without an 
oculist, with our “OCULARSCOPE.” Sent free with 
catalog of Spectacles and Eye Glasses. See the 
name “OCULARSCOPE.”’ All other devices are in- 
fringements and NOT reliable. Send to-day. 
GRAND RAPIDS WHOLESALE OPTICIANS 
404 Houseman Block, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


= IF PAGE'S MUCILAGE. 


mga! No gumming to clog neck of bottle—No 
a ‘eedimentwill not spoil nor discolor the 
finest papers. Full 2-0z. bottle, 5c. (by 
mail, 10c.) also half-pints, pints & qts. 


Russia Cement Co, Siouceste's, 
LE PAGE’S PHOTO PASTE and 


PAGE'S GLUES" 








CURIOSITIE OF LAW AND LAWYERS 

By CROAKE JAMES 
‘*Innumerable good things relating to the legal 
profession. We know of no volume better adapted 
to amuse and edify both the lawyer aud the lay- 
man.”—Green Bag, Boston. 


8vo, Cloth, $3.00 




























FUNK & WAGNALLS CO., Pubs., NEW YORK 











Prompt relief. Cause removed. 

HAY FEVER Symptoms never return. A con- 

stitutional treatment that pro- 

duces permanent freedom from 

AND ASTHMA attacks and restores health. Write 
for BOOK 25A FREE. 

P. HAROLD HAYES, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Readers of Taz Lirerary Dicest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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Genes, and winning by the “Opposition.” It is 

rted that Schlechter did not at the time see that 
Pi Isbury had placed his own King in check. ‘The 
German, however, before he moved his Queen saw 
that the American had violated a law of the game, 


and Pillsbury was compelled to move his K. ce 

White. Black. | White. Black. 9 
31 K-Q7 Q-B4ch 140 O-B 6ch K—R2 & 
132Q-K6 n—Kte2 41 K-K8 O—QR5ch 











eae kre nee, Eee 
so O_k " BE ty laa K—-K 6 pac caps ty applied on an old leaky shingle, tin or felt roof will make it absolutely 
136 Q-K 7 ch K—Kt sq 445K—Kz7 Q—Kt2ch waterproof. Stops the rusting process in tin or iron, and stops warping 
137 os ee |146 aon Q--Kt 4 ch « rotting of shingles. Will add ten years to the life of a new or old roof. 
33 x: Pe : . . 
139 2-B 7 ch K—R oq @ ROOF LEAK is the most durable sun or winter proof paint or coat- 
Pillsbury, 4 hours, 45 minutes ; Schlechter, 9 hours, ing possible to make. Does not crack in winter or soften in summer. 
1s minutes. Easily applied. Imparts no taste to water. 
-ILLSBURY DEFEATED ROOF LEAK SHINGLE DIP renders the wood absolutely weath- 
PILLSBU FEATED. : ‘ 
erproof, and when the shingles are nailed on the roof they become ce- 
Waite | tak «fea a mented together so tightly that warping, which causes cracked shingles 
rP—K4_  P—QB4 _  |17 QR—Bsq B—B sq and loose nails, is positively prevented. 
Kt—Q B3 Kt—Q B 3 8Q-—B Kt—K ’ ; rae : 
P—KKt3 P—-K3 ~ te Kt 3 Kt—R : @ ROOF LEAK is shipped in the heavy liquid cement form, and is ap- 
(a) ie Rat mit: 4 a .. plied as received on worn and leaky surfaces. It is reduced with one 
4 gi i a 22 OB 3 wea 3 (e) quart of boiled linseed-oil to each gallon if used as a durable paint on 
6P-Q4 P-—Q4 ve Kt—Kts QR—Qsq surfaces in good condition. Shingle Dip is shipped ready for dipping. 
PEP. Re ee 24 B—K 4(f) Q—Q 3 
gPxP P—Q 5 125 P—Q Ke 4 o— KB 3 @ ROOF LEAK COATING AND ROOF LEAK SHINGLE DIP 
9 lg 4 . oe \26 mi xP (g) 8 Qs” are made in Black, Maroon and Dark Green. Five gallons up to any 
aa i B 3 28 KR €(ch) K *B B sq quantity 75c. per gallon, freight paid east of Denver. Returnable at our 
12 0 K 2 Q me 4 (ch) 29 p x 4 Es 3 expense if not approved. 
I—Y 2 ty 29 4 30 Ox x B - ” 
24 Castles Castles (c) (31 Qx Kt @ ROOF LEAK is sold by up-to-date paint and hardware dealers. 
15 P—B 3(d) Px P And Black resigns. Those who try to sell you something else are not doing you justice, be- 
jell plkeiticrns att. cause “there is nothing else like ROOF LEAK.” 


Notes by Mr. Lawrence. fie M i : . 

oe ssi @ Liquid samples, together with an interesting booklet showing its va- 
(a) A good continuation having the advantage of rious uses, will be sent on request, or to enable you to give it a practical 

avoiding the book-variations. : test, we will send you for $1.00, delivered free to your door, one gallon, 
0 ey like en en 4 si which. is sufficient for cementing. 180 veusre feeb of heakey euvinansae 
¢ nteres ing complications Woulic resu rom 

$3 ) x P, as follows: 15 R—-O B sq, Q x P; painting 200 square feet. One gallon of Shingle Dip covers about 400 

106 R—K sq, Q—R 3; 17 Kt- k 5, etc. square feet shingles both sides. 
@ bd. d Black Pawn cramped White’s game un- | 

pemanasty. 145 Fulton St., CHICAGO 
“@ ets | is doubtful. But, if 22.., B—K 2; 23 P—Q | C 0 267 Pearl St. "NEW YORK 
R 3, Q— Kt 3; 24 Kt—K 5, with an excellent BO ELLIOTT VARNISH adh shots . 


i (f) Intending to oat the ae D at Kt 6. For Manufacturers of Fine Varnishes and Inventors of 
example: if 24.., B—Kt 25 Bx R—K 2; 2 
Bx BP (ch), AiR xB: Pes Qn R7 ch), *K-—B sq; 28| 



















































































Kt x R, ete. | 9% 
| (g) Appamatly a sound sacrifice. If 26.., R x B;) kK 
4 270 x R, etc. | ® 
| | 
i MARSHALL AND SHOWALTER. 
MARSHALL, SHOWALTER. MARSHALL. SHOWALTER, 
White. — Black. White. Black. | 
rP—Q4 P—Q,4 lo Q—Bsq RxR 
2P—QB4 P—K,4 jarQxR R—Q sq (a) 
3PxKP P—Qs5 aa OxP R-Q 5 
4Kt—K B3 Kt—-QB3 /23Qx Kt B—Q 2 
sP—QR3 P—QR,4 24 VU—B 5 Rx Kt 
6 P—R 3 B-QB4 25 P—B 3 P—Kt 3 
7B—Kts KKt—K2 /|26Q—B2 3—B 3 
8Q Kt—Q 2 P—R 3 27 B—Q 3 Rx KP 
9 B—R4 P—-Rs5 2Bx R KtxB 
1o P—K Kt 4 B—K 3 29 R—K sq Q—Q sq 
11Q—-Bea2 Q—Q 2 30 R—Q sq KtxB 
wzKt—-K4 B—Kt3 31 O—K 3 Q-Rs5 
13 Castles Kt—Kt 3 32 Rx Kt kK—R 2 
14B—Kt3 Castles 33 OQ—K > P—Kt3 
15 P—K 3 K R—-Qsq /|34QxB Q—K 8 ch 
16 K— Kt sq Q—K sq 135 K—Re2 —K 
7 xP BxQP 36 Q—B 4 —QO Kt4 
WMKtxB Ktx Kt 37 R—Q6 Q—Ksq 
19 Q0—B3 Kt—Kry4 158 Q—Q4___ Resigns. BEAUTIFUL LAWNS 
(a) A fatal oversight. Showalter thought Q—B 3, | 
instead, would have given him the superior game, but Are the pride of the home; why 
parehall contends that this could have been fully met disfigure with ugly clothes posts. 
y V—Y 3. 
Hill’s Lawn Clothes Dryers 
hold 100 to 150 feet of line, 
The Unprotected Male.—MoTHER (in car, after take small space and quickly 
vainly offering a bottle to refractory infant): ” Ere, removed when notin use. Make 
: tike it, will yer! If yer don’t ’urry up, I'll give it to a neat and tasty appearance, For Carrying Garbage 
j the gentleman opposite !”—Punch. last a life-time. The sanitary way is in 
— More than a million people use them. : 
PER ANNUM No traveling in wet grass. No Witt’s Corrugated Pail 
5 ON EVERY DOLLAR <i gag The line comes to Close fitting lid makes work odor- 
n Balcony and Roof Clothes Dryers. less and cleanly, Easy to carry. 
Bao ithe earning power of your savings HILL DRYER CO Strongest bucket made and most 
, ' nvested wit is Yompany a 18 a . 
Surplus and Profits J 23% Zreater than if invested at 45 : Is 346 Park Ave., Worcester, Mass economical for general purposes. 
7% greater tha este ‘ ’ . ‘. P ° 
$160,000 and 662% greater than if invested at Write for Cat. 6 Steel, galvanized. 5 & 7 gal. §1zes. 
3%. Atthesame time, free from specu- ™ i 3 ‘ . a * 
lation and subject to withdrawal at Ask your dealer—if he hasn't it, write us. 
Established over 10 years-under NY. The Witt Cornice Co., Dept. K Cincinnati, 0. 
Banking Dept.supervision.Ourpatrons 
prominent clergymen, business and LD 
professional menendorse our methods, 
i i lture is th test ker of 
Sueterne , GINSENG®: uae mtg me pos 
Industrial Savings and Loan Co. scon cross the bridge to prosperity. 
The N.Y. B f Revisi t’d 1880. Uni raga gt ig will make a $10,000 gar- 
1139 Broadway, New York AUTHORS! in he X.Y; Buren of Rev nom, ex a8, nla den. Particulars 5 cents . SUTTON, 520 Sher- 
of MSS. Circular D., Dr. TITUS M. COAN, 70 5th Ave., N. Y.City.' wood Avenue, Loatsvine, Ky: 
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THE LITERARY DIGEST 


THE [ EXICOGRAPHERS 





In this column, to decide questions concerning the 
correct use of words, the Funk & Wagnalls Standard Dic- 
tionary is consulted as arbiter. 


“G. K. M.,”’ Providence, R. I.—**It seems to me odd 
that the word ‘osteopathy’ and its derivatives can not 
be found in Funk & Wagnalls Standard Dictionary and 
Addenda. Kindly explain the reason for this.” 


It would be odd if the words were omitted, 
but such is not the case. See page 2164 (edition 
1903), column 1, under ‘ osteo-’’ combining 
form, where they are all defined. In previous 
editions see p. 2100 i. 


*H. D. C.,"’ Edgewood Park, Pa.—** Was it a slip of 
memory that caused you to say that ‘me’ is used only 
with either a transitive verb or a preposition governing 
the objective case? Is not this rule modified by 
another, that the substantive verb takes the same case 
after it as before it? So we say, *He supposed it to 
be me’ 


We ~ not know of any rule that bears direct- 
ly on the case. Goold Brown states that many 
teachers of English grammar adhere to the 
principle of the ‘Latin and Greek grammarians, 
which refers the accusative or objective to the 
latter verb, and supposes the former to be in- 
transitive or to govern only the infinitive. 
Nixon, in his “English Parser’’ (page 34), says 
‘*the objective case is we uently put before the 
infinitive mood as its subject as, Suffer me to 
depart. When an chlestive case stands before 
an infinitive mood, as, I understood it to be 
him; suffer me to depart, such objective should 
be parsed not as governed by the preceding verb, 
but as the objective case before the infinitive ; 
that is, the subject of it.’’ The reason of this is 
the former verb can govern one object only, and 
that is (in such sentences) the infinitive mood ; 
theintervening objective being the subject of the 
infinitive following, and not governed by the 
former verb, as, in that instance, it would be 
governing two objectives. A slight change in 
the construction of the sentence given by ‘“H. 
D. C.” will show clearly its proper form; ‘‘ He 








to be I.”’ 


were somewbat 
“ i ” ay he,”’ 


‘oa, 6°,” her,” “Me., 
commoner in literary usage ‘than 
**she,”’ etc. 
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Yields To Formulc 
Noted Southern Specialist 


Who requests every user of the drug to write him at once 
for sealed book—and free package of bis medicine. 

The only method absolutely and positively free from 
all pain, nervousness and distress at all stages. Patients 
continue regular work or business every day, and clos- 
est associates need not know they are on treatment. Al 
drug symptoms and desire for opiates disappear at once 
with rapid improvement in weight, strength and appear- 
ance. Not a substitute, but a thorough, lasting cure. All 











mcaeh en 2 RHEUMATISM 


Usethe Great English Remedy 





BLAIR’S PILLS 
Sure, Effective. $i, 


3 or 2% wage. & N. Y, 











correspondence confidential, and with the doctor only 
Address, Dr. K. F. PURDY, Room 37, Houston, Texas 





Readers of Tue Lirzrary Dr 


mon in colloquial use, owing probably to the 
fact that most of our sentences are so formed 
that they require the pronoun at the end of a 
sentence to be in the objective case, and that 
case is accordingly the more natural one in that 
place. Present literary and educated use tends 
toward the grammatically correct locution, 
althougk Dean Alford pleaded for ‘‘ It’s me,”’ 
citing Dr. Latham as authority. But Latham 


her’’; ‘It’s them”’; ‘* That’s him,”’’ etc. 


[July 2, 1904 








CLEAN TEETH ° are an evidence 


and essential to good health. 


Dr. Graves 


Unequaled 


refinement 


Smooth and delightful. Removes tartar, 
Prevents decay, makes the teeth white. 


3 Ounce Metal Bottle 25c_ 8 Ounce Metal Bottle 50¢ 





SOLD EVERYWHERE 
A Trial Bottle FREE on Request 


Lor. Graves Tooth Powder Co., Chicago, Ill. 





























Save one-third on carriages by buying direct from the 


maker. Send for our free illustrated catalogue. 


Gte Columbus Carriage & Harness Co. 


Columbus, Ohio 











supposed it [that is, ‘It was supposed by him nti 


Before the nineteenth century the objectives | 


The objective forms are still com- | 





does not advocate the analogous forms “‘ It’s | 





Springfield Press-Republic :—‘‘A concise manual 
for practitioners and students.”’ 


_ Detriot Tribune: ‘‘ As a technical work it is of 
interest to every medical man who makes use of electric 
currents in his practice.”’ 


Elctro-Diagnosis 


AND 


Electro-Therapeutics 
By Dr. TOBY COHN 


Nerve Specialist, Berlin 
Translated from the Second German Edition by 


Francis A. Scratchliey, M.D. 
University and Bellevue Hospital Medical College 


The contents include a clear and concise explanation 
of the principles of electricity, and the latest research 
as to sre effects of electricity upon the 
human body is given, with a conservative discussion of 
its therapeutic value. The author avoids abstruse tech- 
nicalities, and his explanations of instruments \re made 
clear by means of drawings. Physicians and medical 
students will find definite directions for making elec- 
trical diagnosis, with the most careful instructions for 
applying the electric current to the muscles. 


Baltimore American: ‘It gives concisely all 
that is important in electro-diagnosis, and in electro- 
therapeutics all that is of positive value.” 


Rochester Democrat and Chronicle: ‘It is 
a work of great scientific importance. This sche- 
matic method is gradually modified and rendered prac- 
tical by the addition of those variations which will be 
found in regular practice. In his discussion of electro- 
therapeutics, the author is less pedagogic and more 
advisory. 


With 8 Plates and 39 Illustrations 


8vo, cloth, 293 pages, illustrated and thor- 
oughly indexed. $2 net. By mail, $2.13 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., NEW YORK 
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Women, What 
Say You to This? 


In his last book, ‘‘The Alternate Sex,” 
Charles Godfrey Leland claimed that every man 
has a certain amount of woman in his nature, 
every woman a certain amount of man in hers, 
and that mind being thus a double thing, can 
be productive only in its duality. In paying 
‘his respects to the various characteristics of the 
male and the female intellect the author gives 
the following 


Features of the Female 
Intellect 


“The female sex in humanity is preeminently fickle, 
changeable, and unreliable... .” 

* ..,.In many things—not all—woman displays 
superior quickness of perception, . . .” 

“|. . In certain matters she displays superior tact.” 

**She is more vindictive or revengeful than man.” 

** She never feels remorse in its true sense,”’ 

“She is more deeply interested in personal matters, 
but cares less forsubjects of general interest than man.” 

** She is more a creature of impulse. .. .” 

“She has more general personal curiosity and in- 
quisitiveness than man. . . .” 

“She has a far deeper and stronger love for her off- 
spring than man... .” . 

*.... She never spontaneously develops the in- 


ventive faculty, though she sometimes: produces good 
results when she attempts such work.” 


But 


*.... In the production of any.work of.genius, or 
even of any elevated train of th it, the male mental 
energy and vigorous power of organization is required, 
though it in turn would be useless, were it not for 
female cooperation.” : 

“In the origin of life man. and woman are entirel 
different, and it is only in a state of quiet conventio 
and superficial society that woman can assume likeness 
tohim. . . . She must recognize and adhere to her true 
and most deeply innate Feminine character to become 
Man’s true equal at last.” 


A Psychology of Sex 


“* Just in exact proportion to the Feminine remains in 
Man’s structure is there left in him a female mentality, 
while the converse is true for woman, and this is at the 
bottom .of more in our habits of thought than any 
metaphysician ever dreamed, and it is destined, when 
: ey ag fully funderstood, to work wonders in the 

uture.’ 


The Chapters 


I. Absolute Difference of Sex: II. The Origin 
of Life, or How It Is That “ Things” Grow; 
III. The Origin of Sex; IV. The Female Mind 
in Man; Its Influence on the Inner Self—Occult- 
ism_and Spiritualism; V. The Male Intellect 
in Woman; VI.. Dreams, As Influenced by the 
Opposite Sex in Us, and as Indicating Separate 

Mental Action; VII. Memory, and Its Rela- 
tions to the Inner-Self; VIII. Hypnotism; IX. 
Sensivity and Love; X. Of Entering i 
mony and Syntpathy with the Inner Mind; 
XI. Of Mutual Influence; XII. The Immor- 
tality. of the Soul and the Mind Within in 
Relation to the Inner Sex; XIII. The Exist- 
ence of God. 


The Evening Sun, New York: “It is excellent 


reading; full of the fruit of keen observation.” 
tamo, Cloth, 141 pages. $x net. By Mail, $1.08. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., 
44-60 East 234 Garson Noe ork 
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A new and illustrated, edition of Dr. Samuel War- 

ren’s famous Novel, ‘> 

edited by CyrRUS TOWNSEND B: 

riage 2 Pony yroval of 
.., SON 0! 

Will Cra J on 


The story is irresistible.—Boston Ideas. 
Averitable masterpiece.—New York Times. 


Not surpassed “ » 
7h pupurthingin the ‘Pickwick Papers. 
with incident, 


So subtly interesting, 80 su! 
ea.gbeorbi in i won th that diffi- 
cult to lay it pla ped ta North Rowton. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs,, NEW YORK 
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Independence 
Day Literature 


N unexcelled wealth of suggest- 
mN ive, instructive and patriotic 

literatureon this great national 

holiday is provided in the new 
Cyclopedia entitled “Holy Days and 
Holidays.” Following is a brief 
glance over the department devoted 
to this single Holiday. 





INDEPENDENCE DAY 
A general descriptive sketch of the origin and cele- 
bration of the one great distinctive national holiday. 


PATRIOTISM IN THE SCHOOLS 


A short article showing the importance of this subject 
and how to instill love of country into young minds, 


THE DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE 
A brief sketch of the famous document, its history, 

origin, signers, their professions, characters, etc. 

THE EARLY CELEBRATIONS OF THE DAY 
An interesting article by the late Paul Leicester Ford. 


A RENAISSANCE OF PATRIOTISM 
An interesting article by George F. Manson, de- 
scribing the various American.patriotic moverments. 
“FREEDOM OR SLAVERY” 


The celebrated address by Patrick Henry, delivered 
in Richmond in March, 1775. 


“THE MORAL FORCES WHICH MAKE 
AMERICAN PROGRESS” 


The peroration of a speech on the Clayton-Bulwer 
Treaty delivered by Eward Everett in March, 1853. 
A RHAPSODY 
An eloquent expression of patriotism by Cassius Mar- 
cellus Clay. 
“THE HAND OF GOD IN AMERICAN 
HISTORY ” 
A patriotic sermon by the Rev. Morgan Dix, D.D. 


SUGGESTIVE THOUGHTS 
Twenty appropriate, suggestive selections on the day. 
POETRY 

Including all of the important patriotic poems and 
songs, such as ‘* America,’’ ‘* The Battle Cry of Free- 
dom,’’ ** Columbia,’’ ** Dixie,’’ ‘* Marching Through 
Georgia,’” ‘* Yankee Doodle,’’ Poems by Lowell, 
Gilder, Longfellow, Aldrich, and selections from other 
great poets and writers on patriotism and freedom, 


IT SAVES TIME AND LABOR FOR 


Public Speakers, Writers, Preachers, 
Students and Others 








of the treatment given Inde- 


W HILE the above is an outline 
pendence Day in “Holy Days 


and Holidays,” ‘all other im- 
oes Secular Holidays and 
hurch Days in the United States 
and Canada are given ample, satis- 
factory, and up-to-date attention. 


8vo, Cloth, 768 Pages. Price, $5.00. 
Carriage Prepaid. 


Funk @ Wagnalls Company, Pubs., 








NEW YORK 





UST WHAT YOU 
WANT TO KNOW 


ABOUT THE CORRECT 
USE OF || Prepositions 


Conjunctions 


Relative Pronouns 
and Adverbs 


You will find in concise, handy form in 
the new book just published 


Connectives of 


English Speech 


Companion Volume to ‘‘ English Syno- 
nyms, Antonyms and Prepositions”’ 


By JAMES C. FERNALD 
Editor of ** The Students’ Standard Dictionary,” 
‘*English Synonyms and Antonyms,” ete. 


& Giving the definitions with the correct 
usage of these parts of speech so far as per- 
tains to their office as connectives in the 
construction of English phrases and sen- 
tences; indicating such prepositions as 
should be used after verbs and those con- 
cerning which questions are likely to arise ; 
with numerous quotations sustaining the 
decisions as to correct or incorrect usage. 


The Importance of 
Thought-Connectives 


There are certain words that express the t 
essentials of human thought, as objects, qualities, 
or actions; these are nouns, adjectives, and verbs. 
Such words must always make up the substance of 
language. Yet these are dependent for their full 
value and utility upon another class of words, the 
thought-connectives, that simply indicate relation ; 
these are prepositions, conjunctions, relative pro- 
nouns and adverbs. If we compare words of the 
former class to the bricks that make up the sub- 
stance of a wall, we may compare those of the latter 
class—the thought-connectives—to the mortar that 
binds the separate elements into the cohesion anc 
unity of a single structure.—From the Preface. 


Uniform Style and mig with * English 
Synonyms, Antonyms and Prepositions,” 


zamo, Cloth, 334 pages. $1.50 net. By Mail $1.54 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs,, NEW YORK 
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Physician vs. | 
Bacteriologist 


By Prof. O. ROSENBACH, M.D. 


Translated from the German by Dr. 
ACHILLES ROSE, New York 


THE AUTHOR 


Rosenbach has published a large number of clinical, 
experimental, and critical pa on diagnostic, thera- 
— hygienic, and general pathological questions. 

e of his works, forming part of NoTHNAGEL’s great 
encyclopedia, has already appeared in English transla- 
tion, Among the prominent men of th@ medical 

0-day R 





profession of t osenbach is certainly, more than 
any other, an original thinker, observer, investi- 
gator. who makes no concessions to the ex gant 
ashions in medicine at the present time. 


His aim is to place medicine on a rational basis, 
whence bacteriological aberrations have been endeavor- 
ing to banish it. This book treats on morbid 
liferation of specialism in medicine and a anode’ 
organotherapy, it op unjustified and unwarranted 
claims of ologist, aiming at tuberculin and 
the legion of serums. Since unsubstantiated teaching 
of bacteriologists. has become a matter of common 
comment in’ the daily press, and alf thé world is thus 
driven tb really py wwe BACTERIOPHOBIA, it is 
certainly o e to have the views of Rosenbach on 
such al ions and on the great problems of 
of to-day. 











12mo, Cloth. 455 pp. $1.50 net 
\ FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., NEW YORK 



































LIVELY 70 


Right Food Makes Young of the Aged. 







When one is lively and a hard worker at this age 
there is something interesting to tell, and the Princeton 
lady who has passed this mark explains how her 
wonderful health is due to the food she eats. 

“T am past seventy years of age and up to five years 
ago suffered terribly with chronic stomach trouble, 
heart disease, and_was generally as weak as you will 
find sick old women of 65, At that time I to 

% use Grape-Nuts food and from the very first it began 
t to build me up. Soon I came to a condition of perfect 
} health because I can always. digest this food and it is 
full of nourishment. A my heart and stomach 
troubles are gone. I soon gamed between 15 and 20 
pounds and have never lost it. I can now doa hard 
day’s work. 


4 
es! “Certainly this is the greatest food I ever struck. 
F. It gave me strength and ambition and courage and I 
| ‘try to do all the good I can telling people what it has 
done for me. Many of my neighbors use it and are 
y doing fine. 
bax (CY “T had the grip the latter part of the winter and for 
four weeks ate absolutely nothing but Grape-Nuts and 
( came out of the sickness nicely. That will show you 
: how strong and sturdy I am. Truly it is wonderful 


given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 
x 10 days proves things. 


Get the little book, “The Road to Wellville,” in 
each pkg. 












THE “et 
Delaware & Hudson 


New Standard Route between New York and Lake Placid 


Day and night Pullman Cars without change, via 
Saratoga, skirting the west shore of Lake Champlain. 
















Lake George, Ausable Chasm, Hotel 
Champlain, Lake Champlain, Sharon 
Springs, Cooperstown, and all 
Adirondack Rvesorts. 


SHORTEST, QUICKEST, AND BEST LINE BETWEEN 
NEW YORK AND MONTREAL. 


Illustrated guide to the Northern resorts sent on 
receipt of 4 cents postage. 


J. W. Burdick, General Passenger Agent, 
ALBANY, N. Y. ; 


New York City Information and Ticket Offices, 
21 Cortlandt Street. 














food to do such things for one of my age.” Name 


Delicious, crisp, nutty-flavored Grape-Nuts. ‘Trial 
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THREE GREAT FORCES 


Steam, Electricity and Life Insurance 


Have revolutionized the modern world. Who- 
ever does not make use of them is living in 
the Dark Ages. Endowment Policies of 


The Prudential 


Are Popular and Profitable. 

Send Coupon for Particulars. 
Without committing myself to any 
action, I shall be glad to receive free, 


rticulars and rates of Endowment 
olicies. 
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PRUDENTIAL 


THE PRUDENTIAL 


INSURANCE CO. OF AMERICA 
JOHN F. DRYDEN, President 
Home Office, NEWARK, N. J. 

Visit the Prudential’s Exhibit, 

Palace of Education, World’s 
Fair, St. Louis. 
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SCHOOL GIRL 
To decide all questions con 


the correct 
use of words, the FUNK & WAGNALLS 


Standard Dictionary. 


is universally consulted as arbiter. 


THE NEW DECENNIAL EDITION, revised 
from cover to cover, and greatly 
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